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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER VI.——MAGDALEN KING. 


RS. DEANE’S 
empty room 
was duly se- 
cured for the 
Maynards, and 
the day of 
|} change came 
! atlast—a dull, 
, Mizzling day 
i! in October. 
The man who 
= moved the 
i household 

i) gods left wet 
| footprints in 
the passage, 
f: and the house- 
‘hold gods 
themselves 
were miser- 
ably cold and 
damp to the 

s, touch. Arthur, 
already in at- 
tendance at Mr. Rivers’s office, had leave of absence to 
assist his sister, and was sorely tried by a very formal 
inventory drawn up by Amy, as he preferred the theory 
that ‘‘if you don’t try to take care of things, there is 
always less lost than you might expect.” There was 
no time for last looks. The succeeding tradesman 
was so anxious to bring his family as soon as possible 
to their new habitation, that the sale of the remaining 
furniture was to take place the next day, and the 
auctioneer’s young man ran in and out several times, 
escorting clients who were favoured with a private 
view. When Margaret went up-stairs to give a part- 
ing glance to her own little chamber, she found a Jew 
reflectively rapping his knuckles on her neat mahogany 
toilet table. She turned and descended, It was her 
home no longer. 

Yet, after all, there was a sort of Bohemian enjoy- 
ment in their first meal in their new habitation. It 
was supper, taken by the light of a guttering candle: 
Arthur, in his shirt sleeves, seated on a box, cutting 
bread and butter into a soup-plate. Even Amy could 
scarcely preserve her dignity, perched upon a table, 
with her hair out of curl and a smear across her fore- 
head. To Margaret’s forecasting fancy, this evening 
had seemed the very horror of desolation. In reality, 
plain-speaking Arthur pronounced it ‘‘ awfully jolly.” 
' But drearier days followed—days whose whole his- 
tory remained a secret beween Margaret and her God. 
Days of patient searchings through long lines of ad- 
vertisements, of weary trudges over miles of London 
streets, of desolate attendances in strange houses, and 
shivering endurance of cold observant eyes and hard 
questioning voices. How many visits she paid to Harley 
Street, and Wimpole Street, and the Bloomsbury 
a, and what a family likeness there was between 

-—18. 








the dining-rooms she satin, with a bust of the mistress 
in one corner, and a portrait of the master over the 
mantel, and three mythological prints in a row above 
the sideboard. How there seemed always an elder 
son, or a nephew, who came in and took a stare at 
the possible new teacher. How the elder daughters 
never seemed to look at all, while one felt they took in 
everything from one’s boots to one’s veil, and knew 
especially well whether one’s face could be called in 
the least pretty. How all the mothers said ‘‘ my 
dear” and ‘‘my darling” to their children in the 
passage, and then asked the footman where he had 
put ‘‘that young person.” Very likely they sub- 


scribed their guineas liberally enough; but their ‘|| 


natures were too poor to afford a kind word or con- 
siderate manner toa stranger. It may be terrible to 
record, but in those days Margaret grew almost to 
hate that model personage, the British matron, with 
her short breath, and her thick silk dress, and heavy 
chain, and her pompous talk about her ‘ systems,” 
and her utter obtuseness to the rights of anybody out- 
side her own house. But she met one or two for 
whose sake she kept down that rising animosity— 
gentlewomen, with sweet, fresh, middle-aged faces, 
in spite of a few soft lines, perhaps the epitaphs of 
little dead children. They did not ask her for whom 
she wore mourning, but only spoke as kindly as if they 
knew all about it, and shook hands with her before 
she went away. It was not kindness for which she 
could offer thanks, unless they could see thanks in 
her misty eyes and feel them in the touch of her hand. 
But it was kindness which did so much good, that 
Margaret was gratefully glad to remember that God 
notices and rewards such cups of cold water. 

Bitter, bitter days. With a vague but wise instinct, 
Margaret felt that the prospects of her brother and 
cousin might often hang on the possession of their 
little store of salvage from their vanished home, and 
that until she had proved both herself and the world, 
she should not risk it on any enterprise of her own. 
And she resolved not to touch it while, by any work, 
however humble, she could keep the wolf from the 
door till the dawn of brighter days. But the very 
humblest work does not come easily to inexperienced 
hands. Often enough did Margaret Maynard envy 
John Forres; for in the depth of her misfortune, she 
found opportunity to do a kindness, and the boy came 
to her room every morning to look over the advertise- 
ment sheets which she bought for her own use. And 
he always seemed to find some chance; and it is a 
blessing to set off in hope, even if one comes back 
disappointed. She was as willing as him, as modest in 
terms, as little disposed to chaffer over ‘‘ anything 
menial.” But there always seemed genuine adver- 
tisements for errand-boys, and shop-lads, and junior- 
clerks, whilst there was a- false ring about those for 
needlework, or copying, or drawing. Returning 
from her fruitless search for pupils in the gen- 
teeler neighbourhoods, she often stole away to shady 
parts of London, where female labour seemed to 
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abound, such as the City Road, and Aldersgate Street, 
and the Places off Finsbury Pavement. There she 
walked up one street and down another, with a wild 
hope that on some of the many placards posted in the 
little parlour-windows she might see the announce- 
ment of some want within her power to supply. But, 
alas! everywhere some training seemed demanded, for 
which she could now spare neither time nor money. 

It was a dreary morning in November, the streets 
damp, and the airfoggy. She had trudged to Blooms- 
bury, to keep appointment with a lady, only to be 
told by the spruce footman that his mistress “ had 
just left town, and would not return until after 
Christmas.” Thus defeated and disheartened at the 
outset, she toiled on to her new haunts. The City 
Road never looked more bleak and desolate, and she was 
sick with sheer physical weariness. Nobody seemed 
in request except ‘artificial flower-makers.” Bill 
after bill, put above blinds, or stuck up in. forked 
sticks in the wretched foregardens, requested them to 
‘inquire within immediately.” What availed her 
music and drawing, and her little neat feminine 
acquirements. Somebody might want them, some- 
where in the wide world, but in the meantime— 
what ? ’ 

At last she came to a little common milliner’s shop, 
whose mistress eked out her scanty profits by filling 
part of her window with advertisements, written on 
half-sheets of note-paper. They were highly charac- 
teristic of the neighbourhood—‘‘ Dancing lessons a 
shilling each,” side-by-side with “Charing at eighteen- 
pence a-day, and all found.” There was a grim 
humour in the queer medley. But Margaret did not 
notice that. She only thought of her poor little self, 
standing there, once so tenderly cared for; and then 
she forlornly hoped that the dead know nothing of 
those they leave behind them, judging them with her 
mortal judgment, forgetful that they had put off their 
mortality with all its finite fears and anxieties. And 
so she stood, and slowly deciphered the lists of scrawls, 
all alike illegible, from the drunken professor’s, 
shaking from his last debauch, to the poor washer- 
woman’s, who could not spell the name of her own 
court. 

‘© Are you looking for work ?” 

Margaret started and looked round. The speaker 
was @ young woman, not much older than herself—a 
slight, graceful woman with a Rob Roy shawl thrown 
scarfwise over her thin shoulders, and a black bonnet 
drawn closely round a white, energetic face—a face 
with a story init. She repeated her question, with a 
half smile, as if in apology. 

“Yes,” repliéd Margaret, startled into blunt can- 
dour; ‘‘ I want any sort of work that I can do.” 

“TI thought so,” said the other; ‘‘ and I asked you 
because I want help.” By this time they had turned 
from that forlorn shop, and were briskly walking 
forward. ‘‘I have been running everywhere,” con- 
tinued the stranger, ‘‘ but all the people I know seem 
busy. So, when I saw you, I resolved to risk offending 
you, and just put the straightforward question.” 

“IT am sure I am very grateful,” murmured the 
weary Margaret. ‘‘ But what work is it? and where 
are we going ?” 

The stranger laughed. 


“We are going to my 





home,” she said; ‘“‘the work is there. I hope you 
won’t think it beneath you. It is folding circulars— 
just tailor’s circulars, and they pay us by the thousand. 
I can earn more than three shillings a-day by it, 
because I can fold upwards of two thousand. I don’t 
think that pays so very badly. Only if you do get a 
guinea one week, there’s no work the next, and you 
get nothing. But the guinea is a blessing in the 
meantime.” 

‘*T should think so,” said Margaret. 

Presently they reached a narrow, common-looking 
street, and the stranger took a small key from her 
pocket, and proceeded to open a dingy door numbered 
26. Margaret hesitated on the threshold. She kept 
repeating to herself the old proverb, ‘‘ Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,” and somehow she could not 
mistrust those large hazel eyes, and that well-shaped 
vigorous mouth ; but still she wished she could find 
some re-assurance more satisfactory to practical people. 
The other seemed to understand her pause, for she 
said, very gravely, ‘‘ They call me Magdalen King, 
and I have lived in this house for two years. Itisa 
very clean, quiet place for this neighbourhood, be- 
cause the landlady is an industrious sober woman. 
Her husband is one of the district postmen.” 

Thus saying, she held the door open for Margaret to 
enter. 

They went up-stairs to the topmost room of the 
poor little rickety house. It was only a garret, with 
a sloping roof, and a grate scarcely half-a-yard wide. 
As she glanced round, Margaret felt that her own 
little retreat in Benbow Place was a palace compared 
with this. No signs of an old life here. All was new, 
though of the coarsest and commonest, as if each 
article had been bought under the pressure of narrow- 
est means, and direct necessity. No softening touches 
either, none of those little industries and arrange- 
ments by which some women give a pathetic beauty to 
the shifts of poverty. The holland blind, nailed from 
side to side of the tiny window, had neither roller nor 
tassel. The chairs were cushionless, the floor was 
bare, and no bit of china or sea-shell brightened the 
painted mantel. Yet all was clean and neat, with the 
ascetic neatness of a nun’s cell, and the similarity was 
completed by the solitary adornment of the chamber 
—an engraving in an ebony frame; its subject, the 
Women at the Sepulchre. 

Magdalen King threw off her bonnet and shawl, 
and proceeded to untie one of several huge packages 
placed in the corner of the room. Her indoor dress, 
dark and scanty, with its plain linen collar, wasas con- 
ventual as the rest of her surroundings. But there it 
ceased. There was nothing nun-like in the nervous, 
eager face, or the crisp curling hair of the magnificent 
head—nothing nun-like in her sharp energetic move- 
ments, or clear, bell-like voice, which yet had some- 
times a strange, sudden fall, such as one might detect 
in a joyous marriage peal, whose ringer had a little 
dead child at home. 

‘Tt will be cheerful for two to work together,” she 
said; ‘‘if one tries who shall get on best, and so forth, 
it makes work into play.” 

‘«‘ But I must go home,” exclaimed Margaret, rising; 
‘there is somebody at home who will want dinner, 
and will wonder where I am.” 
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‘You are not married?” asked the other rather ! stood and looked at it, kit. Other people who 


abruptly. 

‘* No,—I mean my little cousin, who lives with me.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Magdalen King, ‘for I 
should be glad of your company. And besides, it is 
hard work to carry these parcels, if you live far away.” 

‘*T live in Benbow Place,” answered Margaret. 

Magdalen King shook her head. ‘‘ Too far,” said 
she. ‘‘ You can’t carry more than a thousand cir- 
culars at a time, and that will make four walks, to 
and fro, over two thousand. But if you take a thou- 
sand now, and bring them back to-morrow morning, 
cannot you then make arrangements to stay here all 
day?” 

‘“‘Perhaps I can,” replied Margaret, pondering. 
‘‘A friend of mine” (she meant Mrs. Forres) ‘“‘may 
allow Amy to stay with her. Or mayI bring her 
with me?” 

‘‘ Certainly,” answered Magdalen ; ‘if she is nine 
or ten years old, sho may help us. Children think 
these things are grand fun,—always provided they 
don’t have too much of them. If she’s younger, she 
can have my cat for a playfellow, on condition that 
she doesn’t pull his tail.” 

‘OQ, Amy is eleven, and very quick and sensible,” 
said Margaret. ‘She will certainly help us, and I 
should not be surprised if she does more than me. 
Tm sorry to own that I’m not rapid.” 

‘*You’re better,” observed Magdalen, looking straight 
at her with those eager, divining eyes. ‘‘ You’ve got 
patience; you’re not a bit self-confident, but you have 
faith in your own perseverance. Whereas, we quick 
people, if we don’t succeed at once, drop trying.” 

There was no assumption in her acknowledgment of 
her own quickness. There would have been rather a 
morbid vanity in any denial of a fact as self-evident 
as her brown hair or resolute mouth. 

“Tl tie this thousand into two parcels of five 
hundred each,” she said, ‘‘and I'll come part of the 
way with you, and carry one.” 

‘* But it will hinder you,” objected Margaret. 

‘Tye done one thousand already,” she replied, 
‘‘and there’s plenty of time to do another before night- 
fall. So don’t grudge me the luxury of a walk. Only 
will you wait while I feed my cat? This is his dinner 
hour, and I hate to keep poor animals waiting. Ah, 
kit,” she went on, as the large tabby crept from its 
cushion beneath the table, while she cut up some bread 
into a saucer of milk, ‘“‘ you have faith that I will 
always find your meals, have not you, poor kit? And 
your mistress never likes to try your faith, because 
she can’t be sure that you'll have any future existence 
to atone for trials in this one, so she likes to make it 
aseasy asshe can. But though your mistress can’t 
be sure,—and perhaps its better for you that she 
can’t, kit,—still she hopes for you. Not so much for 
you, kit, who have three meals a day, and a bed, and 
a true friend, if you'll excuse my self-praise, kit! But 
she hopes for the coal-man’s donkey, who drags twice 
as much as she ought all the week, and takes the 
whole family to Hampstead on Sunday, and knows 
she has a master only by token of the whip, kit. 
And for the poor cat I saw this morning dead in the 
gutter—a mere skin, kit; not a sleek skin like yours, 
but rough and ragged with hunger and ill-usage. I 





love animals would have turned away shocked, 
but Icould not, kit. I could not do anything for 
it, kit; but if it never had a kind word while it 
lived, it had one heart sore for it when it was dead, 
and that’s more than some of us will have, kit. And 
somehow I can’t believe that God made that poor little 
pussy for misery, and nothing else. And though I 
suppose it is scarcely orthodox, yet I don’t think I 
shall go to hell for thinking the beasties don’t go to 
nothing, which isn’t good grammar, kit, but you know 
what I mean. And I daresay that young lady thinks 
I’m an idiot,” with a smile to Margaret, ‘‘ but if she 
lived all alone by herself with a cat, she’d find it was 
wonderful company, and so you and I will stick to each 
other, won’t we, kit, and never mind how the people say 
I have no right to spend my money on you. I’ve a 
notion, kit, that I don’t give less to any of my fellow- 
creatures for the drop of milk I give you, and you 
are the only one in the world who has got nobody but 
me, nor ever will have, since your black and white 
mammy was shot because she had a taste for chickens. 
And now, good-bye, kit.” And then she tied on her 
black bonnet, and threw on the thin, coarse shawl, 
never glancing in the mirror, for the very good reason 
that she had not one, but nevertheless, catching that 
nameless air of elegance and good breeding which 
some women cannot attain after hours at the toilet. 

‘‘T wonder what made me speak to you,” she said 
to Margaret, as they walked side by side through the 
streets. ‘‘I felt as if I knew you well, and was not at 
all likely to offend you. And I can’t realise now that 
we are strangers. Surely our lives have touched 
somehow in the years that are gone, although we 
never met, or even heard each other’s names. Do you 
believe in these instincts? You never thought about 
them. Well, that is the best, for when we most need 
guidance, they fail us, or our passions overrule their 
promptings. And now we will turn down this street, 
as you may as well learn the nearest route between 
your house and mine, since I hope you may often 
require to use it.” 

“It’s a pity it is nota pleasanter way,” remarked 
Margaret, just for sake of saying something. 

‘* You walk here for two or three consecutive morn- 
ings, and you'll find if pleasant enough,” said Mag- 
dalen, with good-natured dogmatism, ‘‘ especially if 
you come at the same hour. You soon find an interest 
in every house—in a dog here, or a child there, or an 
old lady next door. And when you take them alto- 
gether, you have a pleasant conviction that there are 
more decent, creditable folk in the world, than some 
charitable people believe. And as for natural beauties, 
anybody with an eye can find them anywhere. I’ve 
seen beautiful dawns from yonder bridge over the 
canal. I was going to work, you know, and I had to 
start early, because I had along walk. And some- 
how, I think the soul profits more by any bit of God’s 
glory that comes in one’s way when one is going 
about one’s business, than by the grandest landscape 
one travels to see. Mere scenery is no use to us unless 
our natures are clear enough to reflect it, as I have 
seen mountains doubled in quiet lakes. Are the 
tipsy students in German beer-houses any better 
for the Rhine and the Drachenfels, that they scream 
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about in their broken catches? Is the Neapolitan 
beggar, that dirty drone in God’s hive, any better for 
his bay? Nay, such people’s minds are like the old 
cottages one often finds among glorious mountains, 
whose windows are so set that the inmates can see 
nothing but the cabbages before the door. The nourish- 
ment of our natures depends less upon what oppor- 
tunities we get, than upon how we use those we have. 
And here is Benbow Place, and so good-bye. I 
wonder if we shall be friends?” 

‘The advantage will be all on my side,” said 
Margaret, smiling. 

‘** Ah, no, no,” answered the other, with an earnest 
shake of the head. ‘‘ But won’t you give me a kiss ? 
Although we are in the street, there is nobody looking.” 

And then she hastened away, and Margaret lingered 
and watched her, as her swift, light steps soon carried 
her out of sight. Then she entered Mrs. Deane’s 
house, and sought her own room, and Amy and she 
worked so industriously that their task was finished 
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“ Amy was perched upon a table, with her hair out of cur!.” 


by six o’clock, when they had tea, and both came to 
the conclusion it had never been so refreshing before. 


CHAPTER VII.—JOHN FORRES’ FORTUNE. 


Tue next three days Margaret and Amy spent in 
Magdalen King’s room—hard at werk. After the 
folding of the circulars was finished, Magdalen secured 
the task of enclosing them in envelopes. She proved 
very kind and considerate, and not only offered no 
opposition when Margaret required a short parole to 
fulfil appointments respecting possible music-lessons, 
but also gave many useful suggestions as to finding 
pupils. 

Once and again, whilst she and Amy carried on a 
light fire of conversation, did Margaret throw a won- 
dering glance round the bare apartment, where no 
little relic, not even a solitary bookshelf and its con- 
tents—such spoil as may be rescued by the forlornest 
daughter of neediest bankrupt—bore any witness to 
the past; then her eyes would return to her hostess, 
and watch the swift, slender fingers so deftly at work. 
And it seemed to her that Magdalen must surely have 


had a place in a brighter picture than that desolate 
room. Face and manner alike seemed more fitted for 
‘silk attire,” and dainty chambers, ay, and a lover 
leaning on the back of her chair, than for this coarse 
robe, this homely retreat, this utter loneliness. There 
must be a reason for such incongruity between person 
and position. But Margaret had none of those shrewd 
instincts which understand secrets intuitively, and 
cannot help so doing. And she had too much of a 
delicate sense of honour even to ponder over any 
mystery which did not concern herself. 

Their work was finished at last ; but not only had it 
been a great light in Margaret’s darkest despondency, 
but it also seemed the forerunner of good things. For 
before it ended, she had an engagement to give little 
Juliet Rivers a daily music-lesson, and good hopes of 
one or two similar appointments. And at night 
she kneeled down and thanked God for all his good- 
ness, and felt life a bearable thing. Did she forget 
that shallow grave in South America? No; and she 
planned that when she grew rich, she would send 
| money to the consul to get a little white monument 
| set over it. By such shadowy threads will a woman 

keep her life linked to the love which was its light. 

“‘T am too poor to pay you until the tailor pays 
'me,” said Magdalen, as they tied up their last 
| package. ‘‘ But I will not trouble you to come here 
| for it. I will leave it at your house as I return from 
| his shop to-morrow evening.” 

‘“* And you will take tea with us?” asked Margaret. 
| ‘Ob yes, you must,” said Amy. ‘‘ Arthur wants 
| to see you.” 
| Margaret smiled at her cousin’s argument. 
| you will come, won’t you ?” she pleaded. 
| ‘I don’t know,” answered Magdalen, with a slight 
hesitation. ‘I will come if I can. At any rate, I 
will walk home with you to-night. And so if I need 
| help again at this kind of work, I suppose you will 
not despise it?” she remarked, as she tied her bonnet- 
strings. 

‘‘Despise it? no, indeed,” replied Margaret, “it 
came when I needed it so much that I shall always 
feel quite an affection for it.” 

“*It is humble work,” said Magdalen, ‘“‘ but it is 
honest, and it is healthy. I think the best medicine 
for the mind is the exercise of the fingers. It makes 
the troubles that happened to our own selves only 
yesterday seem a long way off, and a long time ago. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes,” answered Margaret slowly, rather reluc- 
tantly feeling that she already saw that distant grave 
through an indefinite mist which had newly. risen 
betwixt it and her memory. 

‘You don’t seem athirst for the waters of Lethe,” 
said Magdalen, with a slight laugh; ‘‘a blessing for 
you, as they are not to‘be had. Butif they were at 
hand, I doubt if anybody would drink them.” 

‘‘ Would not the wicked people, suck as Lady Mac- 
beth ?” asked Margaret. 

Magdalen looked at her, with a far-roaming thought 
in her eyes. ‘*No, I don’t think so,” she said. ‘‘If 
they lost the remorseful ghost of their crimes, they 
must lose something beside. If Lady Macbeth for- 
got the murdered Duncan, she must also forget the 
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good old father who looked like him in his sleep.” 
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‘« But don’t you think that to wicked people happy 
memories must be bitterest of all ?” said Margaret. 

Magdalen turned to her, with that far-away look 
still on her face. ‘‘Happy are those who do not know 
that bitterness,” she answered. ‘‘ But does not a dying 
man cling to the sourest physic that may save his life ? 
And with that spark of God’s life in him, which never 
quite goes out while he wears God’s image, would the 
vilest sinner wish to get rid of the occasional pains and 
cramps of his fettered soul, when they prove to him he 
was not always the devil’s bond-slave? When Adam 
could no longer gather the flowers of Eden, I daresay 
he was glad of the very thorns from its hedge. And 
I fancy the angels pitied him. And I know Christ did. 
—Christ never forgot the humanity of those whom 
you call wicked people,” she went on presently, in a 
brisker tone. ‘‘ He spoke kindly to them, and touched 
them. And that would make them feel their wicked- 
ness ten times more than any harshness or scorn. And 
to comfort them, He reminded them they might bring 
back a special blessing from the black pits whence 
they struggled, with robes so soiled that no water— 
not even tears—could quite take out the stains; except 
the water in the valley of the shadow of death. ‘ Her 
sins, which are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much: but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little» And, Miss Maynard, He did not forgive that 
poor woman ata distance. She was with his mother 
at the foot of the Cross. With his mother, Miss May- 
nard! The Blessed among women with the woman 
that was a sinner! And she got his resurrection 
salutation too. I wonder if the other women really 
forgave and loved her for his sake, and if they spoke 
to her quite as they spoke to each other! The more 
they did so, the more she would feel the difference be- 
tween them,—the temporal penalty which the eternal 





«They took a stare at the possible new teacher.” 


pardon does not take away. I wonder if they did love 
her. Do you think it possible, Miss Maynard ?” 

“T would think so,” said Margaret. ‘‘ Yes, certainly. 
For I am sure I could have loved her.” 

They had reached Knight’s Lane, which was so 
narrow that they walked in single file, Amy consider- 





ably in advance, Margaret bringing up the rear. A 
boy came running breathlessly towards her, igncring 
or not noticing the others. It was John Forres. He 
eagerly caught her arm. 

‘* Miss Maynard,” he said, “it’s my turn at last !— 
I’ve come into my fortune to-day.” 
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“She felt that her own little retreat was a palace compared with this.” 


‘What is it?” she asked, taking the hand with which 
he detained her. They were under a lamp, and the 
happy boyish face showed brigit and glowing on the 
background of the mirk November night. 

‘* T’ve got a berth,” he answered pantingly, ‘in the 
office of the City Tablet. Perhaps you don’t know it, 
but it has a large circulation among business men. 
And I got it from one of the newspapers you lent me; 
so it’s all thanks to you, Miss Maynard.” ~ 

‘Not much thanks,” said she. ‘‘ And how much 
are you to get?” It seemed a blunt question; but the 
confidences they had exchanged during their mutual 
tribulation quite justified it. 

‘Hight shillings a week to begin,” he replied. 
**T’ve not told mother yet. It was only settled half- 
an-hour ago, and I’m on my way home now.” 

Magdalen and Amy had both observed Margaret’s 
detention, and turning back, they, too, stood and gazed 
at the eager young face. 

‘Hight shillings a week!” repeated Amy. ‘ But of 
course you'll get more soon. And what are you to 
do? What shall you be called ?” 

John hesitated, and the light in his eyes faded a 
shade or two. ‘‘ Only the errand-boy, I suppose,” he 
answered. 

‘‘There seems a luck attached to errand-boys,” 
struck in Magdalen, with her clear, keen voice. 
‘* Whenever one hears of a millionaire, one always 
finds he swept out his master’s shop; and it must be 
a great advantage to ascend by every step in one’s 
establishment. How well one must know how each 
duty should be done!” 

John looked up at her a little wistfully, and, as the 
four moved on, he picked his way in the gutter to 
keep at her side. 
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‘* Shall you go to your situation to-morrow?” she 
asked. 

‘*- Yes, ma’am,” with another glance at that thin 
forward-gazing face. 

‘« And is it the first time you have earned money ?” 
she inquired. 

‘Not exactly,” he replied; ‘‘ I’ve worked at odd 
times for Slack and Pitt, but then I was just paid 
half-a-crown or five shillings—a sort of present, you 
know. Nothing regular.” 

‘“‘ Anything regular is much nicer,” responded that 
bell-like voice; ‘‘and do you live at home?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am, I live with my mother—only my 
mother and I,” said John. 

‘* But that is very nice!” she answered; “and 
have you always known Miss Maynard?” 

‘** Yes, we live opposite them,” replied the boy, 
‘and Miss Maynard always lentme the newspapers, 
to look over the advertisements. I think she likes 
mother, you know.” — 

‘*T can guess that your mother and you are very 
fond of each other,” said Magdalen. ‘She'll be 
proud of her son in his situation, mothers always are. 
And are you really her only child ?” 

‘Yes, she never had another,” returned John, 
with a happy consciousness of an undisturbed empire 
in his mother’s heart. 

‘*Then you can’t think how much you are to her,” 
said Magdalen. ‘‘ You’re just her world. And so, if 
she be sometimes so anxious and careful over you 
that it teases you, you mustn’t be vexed with her; 
and, surely, it is not very hard to be patient under 
such a sweet burden as affection—only sometimes 
children don’t feel that it is affection, they fancy it is 
just love of power, and a wish to keep them babies 
under restraint; and when they have cast away all 
these loving bonds, and can never have them again, 
then don’t they miss them! There is: many a young 
man who thought himself ill-used at home, because 
he had to return there within reasonable hours at 
night, who now feels desolate enough with his free- 
- dom in the lodging-house, where nobody cares when 
his latch-key lets him in! And there is nothing 
better to bear in mind than this, that there is only 
one freedom worthy the name, and that is, freedom 
to please those who love us!” 

‘* Well, I’ve nobody to please but mother,” said 
John, ‘‘ and she’s easily pleased; and that is her at 
the door (fur they had reached Benbow Place), she 
has just taken in the letters.” 

Mrs. Forres stood in that old-fashioned porch of 
Benbow House. * There was a lamp above her, but it 
was small and dim, and gave but an eerie light. She 
had a red-knitted shawl over her head, and, with her 
left hand, she held it closely about her face, for the 
little woman often suffered agonies of toothache. In 
her right hand she had the letters, a small pile, in- 
cluding one or two book-packets. She caught sight of 
John and the Maynards, and greeted them. merrily. 
Her son bounded upon the step beside her, and stood so 
close to her that Magdalen could not see whether he put 
his arm round her waist, though she rather thought so. 

‘* Still busy, Miss Maynard ?” said the housekeeper, 
in that cheerful tone which indicates that the subject 
of the question is thought the height of prosperity. 





‘¢ Finished to night!” answered Margaret. ‘ But 
then to-morrow I begin with Miss Rivers.” 


“Tm sure you are very lucky,” said Mrs, 
Forres ; ‘‘but what is luck except perseverance and 
energy?” 

‘‘T think John has something to tell you to-night,” 
hinted Margaret, significantly. 

‘You hayen’t got a place?” asked the mother, 
turning to her boy; ‘‘oh, but that is a blessing! 
And in the City Tablet office! Why, he’ll soon know 
all the great guns in London, Miss Maynard. And 
now, I'll tell you what, you must all come up-stairs, 
and take tea with us; and if anybody won’t come, 
I shall say that one does not wish well to Johnnie. 
Yes, Miss King—you see I guess who you are—you 
needn’t say good night, for I mean you too. I’ve 
never seen you before, but I’ve heard so much of 
you, and such praises! You must all certainly come 
up, and Johnnie shall go across and fetch Arthur.” 

And, so saying, she ran up the uneven, old- 
fashioned stair, and they all obediently followed. 

There was always a wonderful air of comfort about 
Mrs. Forres’ well-used, worn-out rooms; her fire had 
always a clear welcoming face, and her teapot was 
ever bright; but the charm really lay in herself; she 
was a thoroughly hospitable woman, who liked to 
receive you, and felt it a real pleasure to put down an 
extra cup and saucer. 

‘‘And now you must take off your bonnet and 
shawl, my dear,” laying forcible hands upon Mag- 
dalen ; ‘‘ never mind whether you must go away soon 
or no, you may as well be comfortable while you are 
here. And I’m sure you needn’t hurry, for Miss 
Maynard says the work is done; and Johnnie will 
see you home, if you don’t like to be alone when it’s 
late. He’s only a lad, you know, but then I think 
London streets are safe enough without any protec- 
tion at all, except for the name of it! There are no 
very lonely streets between this and your place, 
dear; they are worst, because it’s awkward to meet 
only one person, and not be sure that’s a saint. 
Crowds may be more unpleasant, but, dear, dear, it’s 
a wicked world, if there’s not more goodness than 
badness where there are many people! ” 

‘<Q, I’m not in the least frightened,” said Magda- 
len, surrendering her bonnet. 

‘¢ Well, that’s rather more than I can say, dearie,” 
responded Mrs. Forres, waiting forthe shawl. ‘‘ About 
three years ago, I went all the way to Fimsbury at 
two o’clock in the morning, to fetch the doctor for a 
neighbour. You see, Johnnie was younger then, and 
rather delicate, so I went myself sooner than send 
him. But I was frightened, and I suppose I looked 
it, for, as I was going up the Pavement, a policeman 
said to me, “‘ Fetching a doctor, mem? Then Ill 
see you as far as my beat goes.” And that was to 
the corner of the square, and he stood and watched 
me go down the side of it. And, if one is doing 
one’s best, I suppose one is always cared for some- 
how. It used to be angels, you know, dear, but if it 
pleases God now to do it by a policeman or a friend, 
it’s just as much his goodness, Miss Maynard and 
Amy, I hope you are making yourselves comfort- 
able. I’m not looking after you a bit, because 
I think you ought to be quite at home here by this 
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time; and, dear me, just while I’ve turned to speak 
to you, there’s Miss King has whipped up one of the 
rounds of bread that I cut off for Johnnie to toast 
when he comes back, and she’s actually doing it her- 
self! Well, my dear, I'll not take it from you, for 
perhaps you're like me ; and, whenever I go out to tea 
—which isn’t often—I like to join in whatever is 
doing. And here are the boys.” 

‘‘ Mother, there was a letter for us among those 
you put down on the slab,” said John, as he and 
Arthur entered. 

“Ay, so there was; the postman said so,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Haven’t you brought it up, dear?” 

‘Yes, I’ve put it on the bracket outside your bed- 
room-door,” he replied. ‘‘Do you want it now, 
mother ?” 

‘‘ Never mind, never mind. Can you see who it’s 
from P” she asked. 

‘‘T don’t think I know the writing,” he said. 

‘¢T daresay it is from Mrs. Lovejoy,” she remarked, 
‘an old friend of mine, for whom I’ve matched some 
ribbons. I want to hear whether she is satisfied ; so 
if you'll all just excuse me for half a minute,—Mr. 
Arthur, how do you do? Sit yourself down by the 
fire, please,—and T’ll be back in a moment;” and 
she popped out of the room. 

Some women would have shrieked on taking up 
that letter. Even Mrs. Forres half cried out, but 
remembered the little group in the sitting-room and 
checked herself, and stood white and silent with the 
unopened packet in her hand. ‘‘The Lord help me!” 
said the little woman, and walked slowly into her bed- 
room to read this epistle. It had been expected once 
—such a long, long time ago—and then so hopelessly 
given up, that its arrival now was dreadful ! 

A cheap, thin envelope, a sheet of the commonest 
paper, inscribed with diluted ink, and dated from a 
convict prison. Only a few lines, narrating that in 
consequence of failing health and othér causes, the 
writer’s ‘‘ time” was shortened from twenty years to 
fifteen, and he should be ‘‘ out” that day week; and 
requesting that she ‘‘ should not make a fool of herself 
by coming to meet him, or any ‘ bosh’ of that sort; 
she would see him quite soon enough.” 

To ordinary eyes, a hard-hearted, brutal letter, 
whose writer was as nearly hopeless as living man 
can be. But by the mercy of Ged, Mrs. Forres, look- 
ing through the glamour of an old love, did not read 
it so. What sounded so like dogged sullenness, she 
fancied to be suppressed repentance. ‘‘ Failing health, 
too! Poor Willie!” ‘Well, if she were a simpleton, 
at least it was this man who had put the wedding- 
ring on her hand twenty years ago, and some women’s 
patience is warranted to wear well ! 

‘‘T’m sure I’d be glad to have him again, wherever 
we went,—only there’s Johnnie.” More than once in 
the years that were gone she had found a half-repu- 
diated comfort in the thought that Johnnie would 
have a position and friends of his own before his 
father crossed his path. Now the shadow of the 
convict fell on the very threshold of his career. And 
she: could haye made this home so comfortable for 
Johnnie ; and now they could stay in it only another 
week. For he could not come here, although ‘‘ Slack 
and Pitt knew all about it,”—the senior partner (dead 








now) having been in court during a certain forgery 
trial fifteen years ago, when his kind old heart was 
touched by the prisoner’s young wife, with her puling 
baby in her arms, and her pretty, innocent, worn-out 
face that made all the men there feel so stern towards 
the callous, well-dressed sinner at the bar. 

‘‘But I mustn’t stay sitting here,” she said, ‘ or 
they'll guess something is the matter; and I don’t 
want to upset this evening’s enjoyment, when every- 
thing is so nice; and Johnnie has had very few treats, 
and now I don’t know when he’ll get more. I can 
easily make believe I’m all right. Dear me, I’ve 
made believe so long, that it comes quite natural now. 
And I’m sure it’s best; for if you don’t let people 
know your troubles, they can’t keep. asking about 
them or pitying them; but they put your mind quite 
into new channels, so that you half forget ’em your- 
self. Poor Willie! I hope he hasn’t suffered much, 
for sickness is a cruel thing among strangers. I’m 
afraid he has, or he would not have humbled himself 
to write after keeping silence for fifteen years. And 
I almost think he’d be too proud to come near me 
except he was really ill, though he might know I 
wouldn’t say a word to hurt him. But I daresay my 
nursing will do him good; he always liked my nurs- 
ing. And I should be so glad—if it wasn’t for 
Johnnie, poor dear !” 

And then she returned to the sitting-room, where 
the toast was now completed, and mingled its savours 
with the enlivening fumes of the tea-pot. But she 
drew the red knitted shawl closer round her, for she 
felt chilly in spite of the fire. 

‘‘- You should not have stayed so long in that cold 
bedroom, mother,” remarked John, noticing the 
action. ‘Is not Mrs. Lovejoy satisfied ?” 

‘‘The letter was not from Mrs. Lovejoy, dear,” she 
said, pouring out the tea, ‘‘ but from—another very 
old friend.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—MISS AMY’S ADIEUX. 


Wuen the Maynards reached home that night, 
there was also a letter awaiting Margaret. It bore 
the Lincoln post mark, and came from her Uncle 
Maynard. But it enclosed another. 

Her father’s eldest sister had married a Scotch 
advocate, one Duncan Roy, a man who without any 
advantages from family or influence, had made for 
himself a good position and a tolerable fortune. Mrs. 
Roy had now been a widow many years, and haying 
been educated before this scribbling generation, the 
letters which passed between her and her family were 
few and far between, and consisted rather of kindly 
wishes and questions than of any detail of incident. 
In consequence Margaret only knew one or two par- 
ticulars about her Aunt Roy: that she lived in 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh ; that she had had one 
daughter, Grace, whom she had lost but a few years 
before. Margaret had heard rumours of this cousin’s 
wit and charms, but she had never heard any account 
of the close of her life. Only letters from Scotland, 
generally so rare, had come frequently to her father 
at that time, but whatever he told his wife, to the 
general household he only announced ‘that poor 
Aunt Roy had lost her daughter,” and named her in 
his family prayer with a petition for “her comfort 
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and support in her deep affliction.” Margaret, then 
a light-hearted girl of seventeen, had thought little 
about it, but still the impression left on her mind 
was that some peculiar circumstances gaye an ad- 
ditional sting to this bereavement. 

It was a letter from Mrs. Roy which her uncle now 
forwarded to her. 





“ Mrs. Forres stood white and silent, wi:h the unopened packet in her hand.” 


It cost Margaret a sleepless night. For it caused a 
jostle between inclination and duty. Aunt Roy 
wished to adopt Amy,—Margaret decidedly wished 
to keep her. There was now every reason to suppose 
she would soon be able to do so in tolerable comfort, 
but it would be long ere she could give her such 
advantages as Mrs. Roy offered. Nay, never. For 
the aunt not only promised a first-class education and 
all the comforts of her own affluent home, but she 
candidly added that she should like to have a per- 
sonal affection for somebody, that she might not 
bequeath her fortune without love. It was a touch- 
ing letter, written in a humble, sorrowful spirit, and 
pleading for this child, rather than claiming her. 

Margaret felt that she must give her up; but what 
Uncle Maxwell would count as such a blessing, came 
like a blow. 

In the morning she told Amy. 

A little bitterly, she thought the girl took it very 
coolly. They must part, but it would have consoled 
her if Amy had required consolation. But Amy did 
not. In the course of the day she found her study- 
ing the map of Scotland. In the evening, while she 
wrote the response to her aunt’s letter, she heard 
Arthur and her discussing the genuineness of Rizzio’s 
blood-stain in Holyrood. Arthur was not likely to 
grieve much over his cousin’s departure. Not that 
the sordid considerations suggested by Uncle Max- 
well ever entered his mind. But Amy, though his 
junior by four years, stood to him somewhat in the 
aspect of a severe maiden aunt. He would certainly 


miss her, because, to use his expression, she was 
always ‘‘ dropping down upon him; ” and failing her, 
he would have nobody to carry on those touch-and-go 
wrangles which give a certain piquancy to existence, 








like chutney to cold mutton! But they had no affec- 
tion beyond this. 

For the next two or three days, Margaret was busy 
enough with the preparations for Amy’s departure, 
and the anxieties attending her new pupils. Amy 
was to set out as soon as possible, and by the end of 
the week she was ready. Her wardrobe and general 
property were not very large, but though Margaret 
knew that Mrs. Roy was a wealthy woman who 
would cheerfully supply all wants, and that very 
little which Amy had used in the past would be 
useful to her in the future, yet she packed as much 
as she could into the large chest and the little band- 
box. Not clothes only, but books, and her own work- 
box (she had her mother’s now), and sundry little 
trinkets, such as a coral necklace, and a pair of corne- 
lian mantle-links. She wanted Amy to carry away 
some souvenirs of the past. Somehow she felt very 
keenly that change of surroundings and pursuits 
does wear out the memory, and she wished Amy to 
remember—justa little,—so that any future renewal of 
their intercourse might be but a gathering of dropped 
links—the re-kindling of old feelings. 

Magdalen paid her promised visit when she brought 
the money due to the Maynards. Of course, she 
heard all about Amy’s expedition, but Margaret did 
not think she took so much interest in it as she 
had taken in her music lessons and John Forres’ 
situation. To all her remarks and information she 
only answered ‘‘yes,” and ‘‘no,” and “indeed,” and 
sat looking into the fire as if she were thinking of 
something quite different. Nevertheless she offered 
to assist in remodelling a frock of Amy’s, and Mar- 
garet gladly accepted her help. And perhaps it was 
because it is natural to become interested in whatever 
we join, but certainly towards the end of the evening 





“She wanted Amy to carry away some souvenirs of the past.” 


she asked a few questions concerning Amy’s future, 
and made some inquiries about Mrs. Roy, which 
ended in Margaret’s showing her the Scotch letter 
which had effected such an important change in 
their domestic economy. Magdalen was in no hurry 
to read it; she kept it in her hand a long time, and 
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now and then dropped it on her knee, and took one of 
those long gazes at the fire. At last she returned 
it without a word, ‘and began chatting very fluently 
about some indifferent topic, and Margaret, who seldom 
allowed herself to draw any conclusion from the casual 
changes of a friend’s manner, could not help fancying 
that something had happened to disturb her—perhaps 
bad news from the connections which she must have 
somewhere, although she never mentioned them. 

They had several calls from John Forres. In fect, 
Margaret found him very useful,.for he mended Amy’s 
trunk, and covered the smaller box with leather. 
Arthur might have done so; indeed he promised to 
do it, but went out for evening walks instead, and 
while he was away the work wasdone. They also had 
two or three visits from Charles Deane, who began to 
find their room a very convenient refuge when, in his 
phrase, his mother’s temper was ‘“‘squally.” He had 
a sort of lazy admiration for Margaret, who seemed to 
get through so much work without producing that 
discord of a bustle which jarred him so terribly. It 
was an admiration which would rather watch than 
aid, and to own the truth, it tried her patience a little 
at times, for when one is rather oppressed with work, 
it is an additional burden to have an idle person in the 
room, yawning occasionally, and stretching his legs 
along the sofa. But Margaret endured it, inasmuch 
as she had suspicions that his mother made the home 
rather trying, and she thought while he was with 
them he was at least kept from bad company. It 
was only a negative benefit, but Margaret could not 
earry it any further, since Charlie ignored reading, or 
drawing, or, indeed, any strong interest in any subject 
whatever. 

The last day arrived. Amy was to take her depar- 
ture by the night train for the north. Magdalen King 
came early in the evening and took tea with them, 
and for the first time directed her conversation chiefly 
to Amy. 

‘I suppose you will always write to your cousin,” 
said she, ‘‘ and your letters must be long.” 

**O yes,” responded Amy. 

“Amy is fond of letter-writing,” Margaret re- 
marked. ‘‘ Whenever I write to the Maynards, in 
Lincolnshire, she always encloses a note, although she 
has never seen any of them. And Uncle Maynard is 
so pleased at it that he often writes to her.’ 

‘*Shall you ever write to me, Amy ?” asked Arthur, 
cutting a slice for himself from the Madeira cake which 
graced the farewell meal. 

*“Why should I write to you?” said she, indig- 
nantly; “if you answered at all, you’d only say— 
‘Dear Amy,—lI hope you are quite well; we are all 
right. It is awfully slow in the office, but I expect a 
holiday next week.—I am, &c.’” 

‘Yes, that’s about my style,” acknowledged Arthur, 
“‘and I’m sure it is satisfactory enough. What more 
can a fellow say? But, Maggie, mayn’t I call up 
Charlic Deane? There’s enough cake here for him, 
and we shan’t want any more after Amy is gone.” 

So Charlie was summoned; and presently he ap- 
peared, adornei with a bright rose-coloured neck-tie, 
which set off his dark face and hair better than any 
other colour could have done. It was quite right he 
7 wear what suited him; but then he had not 

-—19. 





discovered what did so, until he had bought first a 
blue scarf, and then a green one, and proving these 
to be failures, had discarded them both, regardless of 
expense: an experiment rather too costly for any lad 
of limited means and correct conscience. 

He was duly introduced to Magdalen, who, how- 
ever, refused to withdraw her attention from Amy. 

‘* As your aunt has no children of her own, I sup- 
pose you will be much with her,” she said; ‘so 
you must be very good to her, Amy. There is s0 
much in middle-aged people that young ones cannot 
understand. If ever she be sad, and it seem dull for 
you, you must remember how much longer her life 
has been, and that, doubtless, she has had many sor- 
rows you know nothing about. And the best way to 
cheer her will be to be gentle and obedient. Amy, 
darling,” she went on, taking the little girl’s hand in 
hers, and lowering her voice, so that the little group 
about the table could not hear her words, ‘you 
must try to be very gentle and obedient. You must 
only try the harder, because it does not come natural 




















“With the letter on Ler knee she took a long gaze at the fire.” 


to you; and, when anything seems right in your 
eyes, and wrong in your aunt’s, and, however you 
try, you cannot understand her objections, you must 
remember that to deny whatever you cannot under- 
stand is as ridiculous as it would be for a person in a 
valley to declare that those on the hill could see no 
farther than himself. And don’t make a habit of say- 
ing sharp things, Amy. They amuse people, and are 
thought clever in a little girl, but they wiil not gain 
you any love worth having, Amy. I know you are 
very quick, and like to learn double lessons, but, 
without something beside, you may be a very unplea- 
sant and unhappy woman. You have a strong spirit 
and a stern temper, Amy, and very likely you may 
need them in after life; but, because we have 
weapons, Amy, we need .not wear them at our girdle, 
where they may wound our friends. Short as our 
acquaintance has been, I have seen your words and 
manner hurt people, even Margaret !” 

‘* You don’t think she doesn’t believe I love her!” 





said Amy, lifting her eyes, dark with repressed tears. 
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Magdalen almost thought so, but her plain words 
had cut down to the truth; and, not wishing to give 
unnecessary pain, she evaded a direct answer. ‘I 
don’t say that, Amy,” she replied. ‘‘I am sure you 
love her, and I don’t suppose she will ever cease 
to love you; but that is because she regards you asa 
little girl, and has patience with your faults, for which 
goodness you should be especially gentle to her. But 
if you speak sharply to new friends, and prefer dis- 
playing your own quickness and penetration to spar- 
ing their feelings, even though you never go beyond 
the truth, and only forget to clothe it ‘in love,’ you 
will find, my poor Amy, that though your heart may 
be full of a hidden affection for them, they will not 
believe it nor return it. And, Amy, Amy, a woman 
whom nobody loves is a very pitiful being. Now kiss 
me, Amy,”—for two great tears, that could no longer 
be restrained, stood under the little girl’s lashes—‘‘ I 
have only said this because I love you, and I feel sure 
you have the stuff of a very noble woman in you, and 
I don’t want it to be wasted; and I wish you to be 
very good to your Aunt Roy, so that she will bless the 
day when her little niece came to her. That will be 
to-morrow, you know,” she added, wishing to end her 
sermon with a smile. ‘‘ What is the day of the 
month ?” 

‘* To-day is the fifth,” Amy half sobbed. 

‘*And to-morrow will be the sixth—the sixth of 
December. I want it to be a good date to your Aunt 
Roy; like a birthday.” And then she kissed Amy 
again, and they both went to the tea-table, where 
Margaret was already cutting sandwiches for Amy’s 
provender on her journey. 

There is a strange sensation about the last meal in 
a house where everything and everybody will be the 
same to-morrow, except that one of the party will be 
far away. Already the change is upon them, for this 
farewell banquet is like no other household meal; the 
traveller isin a different dress, the table is less orderly, 
yet nobody heeds the failures of ceremonial decency. 
There are trunks in the room, and there is a desperate 
flow of conversation, because one must either talk and 
laugh, or cry; and very likely there is some in- 
dividual in the background crying a little, in spite of 
the conversation and laughter, which causes them to 
flag strangely at times, and to be resumed only with 
resolute determination. 

‘“« Arthur, will you write the labels for the boxes?” 
said Margaret, placing pen, ink, and paper, before her 
brother. 

**O, Amy writes as good as me,” replied Arthur. 

‘‘Hush,” said Margaret, touching his shoulder, 
adding aloud, ‘‘ Do, please, Arthur.” 

‘Well, what am I to put?” he asked, drawing a 
ticket towards him, and dipping the pen in the ink. 
‘** Maynard, passenger for Edinburgh ?’” 

‘No, no,” interrupted Margaret, catching his 
hand; ‘‘put the name in full, and Aunt Roy’s ad- 
dress. It is so much safer in case of any accident.” 

‘**O, what a rigmarole!” said he. 

‘Very well,” returned Margaret, removing the 
labels, ‘‘I will do it myself. I only asked you be- 
cause I thought you would like to do something, and 
you can print so well. However, so can John Forres, 
and he will be here in a minute.” 








Now, Charles Deane liked to make good impressions 
on people when it was not too much trouble. And 
now he could make a good impression on Amy by the 
cheap effort of an hour or two. 

‘*Let me write them, Miss Maynard,” said he, and 
Margaret granted permission. Arthur drew up his 
chair to watch the, process, not at all sulky after his 
sister’s reproof, but quite glad to escape the trouble. 

In grand style Charles wrote the whole address, 
‘Miss Amy Maynard, Mrs. Roy’s, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh,” and then cut triangles off the corners, 
and drew a line round the edge, so that they were 
quite dashing tickets; in fact, unnecessarily fine. 

‘“‘They will always do when I go into the country 
with aunt,” said Amy. 

‘“No, they won’t,” returned Arthur; ‘they'll be 
all dirtied and destroyed by to-morrow morning.” 

‘* Are the boxes to be covered?” asked Charles. 

‘* Yes, of course,” said Margaret. 

‘*Then these will do to stick on the covers,” he 
answered, handing them to her, “and I’ll do two 
better ones for the boxes themselves, and then they 
will always serve, Amy.” 

“*O thank you,” said Amy, with her hand on the 
back of his chair, and he wrote her name in old Eng- 
lish, and added the address in his most flourishing 
caligraphy. 

‘*Tt is nearly time to start,” Margaret remarked, 
glancing at the clock, ‘‘ The cab must be fetched.” 

‘Tl do that,” said Arthur, snatching up his cap, 
and running off. 

‘You'll all come with me, won’t you?” asked 
Amy, with a forlorn quiver in her voice. 

Margaret paused: it would increase the cab hire, 
but she had no heart to deny this parting petition 
from her cousin—her cousin who had always asked so 
little, especially for the indulgence of sentiment! 
** Yes, we will all come, dear,” she said. 

‘¢T’ll ride on the box with the driver,” cried Arthur, 
returning from his errand; ‘it’s a jolly night, and I 
would not say ‘ thank you’ to be stifled inside.” 

It was not last words he cared for, but the drive! 

‘**T shall like it best inside to-night,” said Charles, 
‘‘though I don’t generally. I suppose you'll be a 
fine lady before we see you again, Amy!” 

‘*T don’t know,” she answered, crying a little, for 
they were on the staircase, and it was dark ! 

The cab waited at the front door in Garden Street. 
Arthur was exceedingly happy to take charge of the 
stowage of the boxes. ‘That’s not filigree work,” 
said he, ‘‘ and I like it.” 

‘‘What’s become of John Forres?” remarked 
Charles Deane, peeping round the corner into Benbow 
Place. ‘He’s not put in his appearance yet, and 
he’s too late now !” 

‘‘Perhaps he has gone straight from the Tablet 
office to the station,” remarked Magdalen. 

‘Good-bye, my dear,” said Mrs. Deane, putting 
her head into the coach when they were cll seated. 
“TI meant to have a nice cake to give you to take 
with you, but I’ve been so driven about I could not 
get it finished, so we shall just have to eat it ourselves, 
and think of you, my dear! Now, Charlie, don’t you 
be making this an excuse for stopping out late. You 
just come straight back with Miss Maynard, mind!” 
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Amy never forgot that drive”to the station. Years 
afterwards, when driving through crowded streets 


after dark, its memory returned to her, with the 


sudden shoot of an old pain. 

The terminus was full of bustle and confusion. 
Arthur again volunteered to take care of the luggage, 
and Charlie went on to the platform with the three 

irls. 
on Don't you hear the Scotch tongue?” whispered 
Magdalen. ‘‘That old man said to his daughter, 
‘Dinna forget to write, lassie.’ The dear old Scotch !” 
and she stepped forward as people step to the sound 
of stirring music. 

“T wonder if Miss King ever knew Aunt Roy?” 
said Amy, who had fast hold of Margaret’s hand. 

‘* What makes you fancy such a thing, dear?” an- 





** Oh, it does not matter,” said Amy. 
“You'd better get in, little missy,” said the guard, 
returning with Margaret, ‘‘ the train’s just about to 
start now. Here’s a nice carriage with three ladies in 
it as has a little gal of theirown.” What kind father- 
of-a-family men those guards always are ! 

**Good-bye; oh, good-bye,” half sobbed Amy, 
clasping Margaret as if she would never let her go. 
“You know I’m not glad to go away, don’t you? 
Say so.” 

‘*My darling, yes!” said Margaret, understanding 
her cousin better in this parting pang than she had 
ever understood her before. 

Hurried kisses for Magdalen and Arthur, then back 





again to Margaret; and she was stepping into the 
train, sobbing undisguisedly, and utterly forgetful of 


swered Margaret; ‘‘ because she told you to be good | Charlie Deane. 


to her? No, dear, if they had known each other, 
Miss King would tell us.” 

“John Forres is not here,” said Amy, as they came 
to a stand-still, while Margaret sought the guard, 
with a modest bribe that he should put the youthful 
traveller into a nice carriage and take a certain charge 
of her during the journey. 

‘Oh, he’s amusing himself with something, and has 
forgotten all about it,” returned Charles. ‘I'll say 
good-bye to him for you, if you like.” 


‘*But you’re not going away like this.” And the 
| strong arms of the lad of sixteen lifted her back from 
| the step. Whether she kissed him or not, Amy could 
| never be quite clear in her own mind, but he kissed 

her twice on each cheek, and then popped her into the 
| carriage, with brilliant roses blooming through her 
tears, just as the train rushed off. 
| And her last glimpse of her old life was his figure 
| on the platform, his rose-coloured scarf relieving the 
| dusk, and his hat waving in his hand. 





THE LORD OF SABAOTH. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


AN inquiry into this as one of the prominent Divine 
names in the Old Testament would be a natural sequel 
to the Study which appeared in the October number of 
the SunDAY MaGazINE on that of THz Most Hic 
Gop. It has an additional claim to our attention in 
the fact that it was one of the Hebrew words which, like 
Amen and Hallelujah, and Hosanna, passed in their 
original form, instead of being translated into the 
Greek of the New Testament, and thence into the 
worship of the Church. In the Latin version of the 
Te Deum it has been made familiar to the whole of 
Western Christendom. The English version of that 
hymn in the Prayer-Book has -made it a household 
word to all our countrymen. I know not to what 
extent Mr. Grove’s statement in the ‘‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible” (Art. Sabaoth) that ‘‘ it is too often considered 
to be a synonym of, or to have some connection with, 
Sabbath, and to express the idea of rest,” is based on 
evidence, but in whatever degree so erroneous an 
impression prevails, it is well that it should be cor- 
rected.* And, lastly, as one of the motives that lead 








* Mr. Grove cites three passages from illustrious writers as showing 
that the mistake was not confined to the illiterate. 
(1) Bacon. Advancement of Learning, ii. 24. 
“Sacred and inspired Divinity, the Sabaoth and port of all men’s 
labours and peregrinations.” 
(2) Spenser. ro | Queen, canto viii. 2 (The reference is incomplete, 
and should be #ragment on Mutabilitie, canto viii. 2). 
“ But henceforth all shall rest pee | 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 
O that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabaoth’s sight.” 
(8) Walter Scott. Jvanhoe, I., ch. ii. 
“A week —aye the space between two Sabaoths.” 
I must question the justice of the inference in each case. 
(2) In the edition of Bacon which I have at hand (the folio of 1753), 
I find “ the Sabbath and port,” as in an earlier passage of the 


me to enter on the inquiry, I am obliged to mention 
my own dissent from the explanation given to the 
name in the article just referred to, to which, as 
occurring in what is now among the highest recognised 
authorities on questions connected with the Bible, 
most students would naturally turn for guidance. 
Mr. Grove’s conclusion is that ‘there can be no 
doubt that in the mouth and mind of an ancient 
Hebrew Jehovah Tsebaoth was the leader and com- 





same book, “the haven and Sabbath of all men’s contempla- 
tions ;” and in the Latin of the De Augmeniis iii. 1, “ Portus et 
Sabbatum.” Even if Sabaoth be found in the first printed edition, 
it is more reasonable to look upon it as an error of the press 
than to suppose that Bacon, who always quotes from the Vul- 
ate, Was not acquainted with the “ Dominus Exercituum” in 
saiah vi., or that he was ignorant of so eommon a word at a 
time when Hebrew was studied at Cambridge far more than it is 
now, and many of his fellow-students must have known it. 
The same remark holds good of Spenser. The edition which I 
have (Pickering’s) gives— 
“O thou great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabbath’s sight.” 
And this is, I am persuaded, the true reading. The two frag- 
men’s were printed, it must be remembered, posthumously, and if 
“ Sabaoth” stands in the first edition, it must have been a very 
natural printer’s blunder. But Spenser’s thought, with a fantastic 
pleasure in playing with the similarity of sound, is clearly that 
of all the “ hosts” or armies of God resting after the changes of time 
in the Sabbath of Eternity. Put Sadbaoth or Sabbath in both 
clauses of the line, and all the beauty vanishes. Spenser, it 
should be remembered, had the “hierarchy” of the hosts of 
Heaven at his fingers’ ends, and constantly delights to dwell 


on it. 
(8) My edition of “Ivanhoe” (1824) gives “two Sabbaths.” Here, 
again, the mistake was, at all events, soon corrected. 

Ithas come under my notive, since the above was in type, that in the 
controversy between Sir Thomas More and William Tyndale the trans- 
lator of the Bible, that the former, writing of the seventh day’s rest, always 
calls it “ Sabbaoth,” and the latter “ Saboth.” In the latter, who knew 
Hebrew well, a mistake is out of the question, and the apparent ambiguity 
in the spelling is probably due to his wish to represent the Hebrew vowel- 
point by a broader sound than that of our Sabbath. I suspect that thi 
bewildered the printers, and, perhaps, misled some scholars. _ 
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mander of the armies of the nation, who ‘ went forth 
with them’ (Ps. xliv. 9), and led them to certain 
victory over the worshippers of Baal, Chemosh, 
Moloch, Ashtaroth, and other false gods.”” My own 
conviction, based on the facts to which I now invite 
the attention of the reader, is that that thought, if it 
is found at all in the name as used in the Old Testa- 
ment, is comparatively subordinate, and that it dis- 
appears from it altogether as it passes into the ter- 
minology of the Christian Church. As constantly 
happens in such investigations, the inquiry will be 
found, if I mistake not, to throw light on many of 
the obscure by-ways of Biblical research, and to 
gather round the word which has hitherto been to 
many a name with little or no significance, a whole 
cluster of historical associations. 

1. It is on every ground remarkable that the name 
in question does not occur even once in the Pentateuch, 
or the Book of Joshua, or in Judges, or in Proverbs, 
or in Ecclesiastes. In the Books of Samuel, on the 
other hand, it meets us eleven times; three times 
only in the two Books of Kings; three times in the 
two Books of Chronicles; fourteen times in the 
Psalms. In the prophets it appears with a prominence 
which, as compared with the scantiness of previous 
usage, is almost startling : sixty-one times in Isaiah ; 
seventy-cight times in Jeremiah ; notatall in Daniel; 
fifteen times in the minor prophets, from Hosea (once 
only in him) to Zephaniah, inclusive ; fourteen times 
in the two chapters of Haggai; forty-eight times in 
Zechariah ; twenty-five times in the four chapters of 
Malachi. 

2. These numerical results are obviously significant. 
Those who, like Bishop Colenso, assign a compara- 
tively late date to the writings of the Pentateuch, on 
the strength of the occurrence in it of the name 
JEHOVAH, which they assume to have come into use 
in the time of Samuel, are bound to deal with the 
problem of the total absence from every one of the 
five Books of Moses, and also from Joshua and Judges, 
of a name which was in current use in the days of 
Samuel, often in the lips of the psalmists who had 
been trained in the schools of the prophets which he 
established, often used by the chronicler, obviously 
all but a contemporary writer, who tells the story of 
his life. And this absence, we must remember, is all 
the more remarkable from the fact that it was then, far 
more than at any later period, that the encampment 
of the Israelites with the Tabernacle in the centre, 
embodied the thought which some have connected so 
closely with the Name, of an unseen King dwelling in 
that tent, as the Captain of the ‘‘ hosts” or ‘‘ armies” 
of Jehovah. Those again, who, with most German 
critics, with the school whose most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives are Ewald and Bunsen, assign a still later 
date to the Book of Deuteronomy, and treat it as the 
work of Jeremiah, or of his disciple Baruch, or of some 
unknown scribe in the reign of Manasseh or Josiah, 
have to explain how it came to pass that the name 
which was characteristic of the Josiah period, speci- 
ally characteristic of the prophet of Anathoth himself, 
never once appears in the book which they look upon 
as breathing in every chapter the spirit of that age. 
Will they contend that the writer who wished to pass 
the book off as belonging to a remote time, had 


the critical acuteness to see that the name was of such 
late introduction that its presence would at once be 
fatal to the reception of the book as genuine? If go, 
they must assume a far greater development of critical 
sagacity than they commonly place to the credit of the 
scribes of Judah, and then they have to deal with the 
yet further question, If they saw that the appearance 
of this one Divine name, the Lorp oF SABAOoTH, 
would be incompatible with the antiquity claimed for 
the books of Moses, must we not give some weight to 
the fact that they saw no such incompatibility in the 
presence in them of that other name of JEHOVAH, on 
the strength of which they have been ascribed, partly 
to the time of Samuel, and partly to that of Jeremiah ? 

3. The argument, as it stands, therefore, is just the 
converse of that which has been applied with so much 
force to establish the antiquity of the great mass of 
materials which we find in the Gospels, as being not 
the after-growth of the current thoughts and feelings 
of the Apostolic age, but lying in a past definitely 
behind them. In them there is one name applied to 
our Lord by Himself—‘‘ the Son of Man”—which 
meets us continually in St. John, as well as in the 
first three. It is the all but invariable title, rather 
than Christ or Lord, by which He chooses to describe 
his relation to mankind. In the Epistles that name is 
never so applied. The reverence of the Apostles for 
the Master whom they believed to have ascended into 
heaven led them to speak of Him as the Lord, tho 
Lord Jesus, and the like, but never (with the excep- 
tion of Rev. i. 13; xiv. 14) as the ‘‘Son of Man.” 
And the inference from this is plain and clear. Had 
the Gospels been ‘‘ mythical” in their character, had 
they embodied, that is, the thoughts that were current 
in the Church, they would have done so in its 
language. The constant presence in them of a name 
which had fallen into disuse within a quarter. of a 
century* is a presumptive proof that they belonged in 
their substance, though not, it may be, in their form, 
to an earlier period. Andso of this name of the Lor> 
OF SABAOTH, it holds good, I believe, with nothing to 
set in the scale against it, that its presence in the 
later books of the Old Testament canon, and its 
absence from the Pentateuch and the two historical 
books that are connected with it, is a strong presump- 
tive proof that they belong in their substance, though 
not, it may be, in their present form, to a much 
earlier date. 

4. The name of the ‘‘Lorp oF SABAOTH ” stands, 
therefore, at the end of that series of divine titles which 
opened, as with the earliest name that meets us in the 
history of the Bible, with that of Exon or the Most 
HicH Gop. It remains for us to see in what way 
and with what significance it first came into use. It 
would seem from 1 Sam. i. 3, 11, to have been in use 
while the Tabernacle was at Shiloh. It is the name 
which Hannah used in her prayer. When the ark is 
carried forth as a talisman to secure victory against 
the Philistines, it is as ‘‘ the ark of the Lord of Hosts 
that dwelleth between the cherubims ” (1 Sam. iv. 4). 
At first sight, of course, this seems to favour the 





* Its use by “t. Stephen (Acts vii. 56) is, of course, intelligible enough 
on this hypothesis, and its presence in the narrative becomes there also & 
proof of authenticity. In Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14, the rendering should pro- 





bably be “like a son of man.” 
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view from which I have said that I dissent, that 
Jehovah was thought of as the God of the armies of 
Israel. It may seem to have come into use with this 
significance, as Ewald conjectures, under a warlike 
high-priesthood like that of Eli. The answer of David 
tothe taunting boast of the Philistine giant, ‘‘ Thou 
comest to me with a sword, and a spear, and a shield, 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts 
(SaBAoTH), the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied ” (1 Sam. xvii. 45), tends apparently to the 
same conclusion. 
5. Let us look, however, a little more closely into 
the matter. Assuming, as we are justified in doing, 
the earlier date of the substance of the Books of Moses, 
what do we meet with there? In the record of the 
work of creation in Gen. ii. 1, we find it all gathered 
up in the words, ‘“‘Thus the heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them.” Sun, moon, 
and stars, the living creatures of God in all their 
boundless variety, are thought of as one vast army 
obeying the command of a supreme Controller. That 
idea was stamped upon the thoughts, and reap- 
peared perpetually in the language of Israel. Men 
were warned, as in Deut. iv. 19, xvii. 3, against wor- 
shipping these, or ‘‘ any of the host of heaven.” When 
the idolatry of the Chaldzans, closely connected as it 
was with their astrology, found its way into the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel, their sin is again and again 
described as that of bowing down or offering incense 
to the ‘‘ host of heaven” a Kings xvii. 16; xxi. 3; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 3, 5; Jer. xix.13). So far, therefore, 
there seems sufficient reason for looking on that mean- 
ing as, at least, the starting-point of the associations 
that gathered round the new name. It was a protest 
against the worship of the “sun in its strength,” and 
the ‘‘ mocn walking in brightness.” It was adopted 
by devout Israelites at a time when the fascination of 
that worship came to be the besetting peril of the nation. 
It rose into a new prominence in proportion as the 
people came into contact with the Assyrian and Chal- 
dean races, by whom that worship of the heavenly 
bodies was systematised into a national religion, and 
was therefore perpetually on the lips of Isaiah and 
Jeremiah.* : 
6. There is, it will be admitted, a grandeur in the 
thought that looked up to the star-spangled firma- 
ment, and saw in all the bright multitudes the ‘‘host” 
or army of the King of Heaven. Sometimes, asin the 
Song of Deborah, this mingled with the feeling that 
the storms and tempests which were ascribed to their 
influence came at that King’s command. ‘‘ They 
fought from heaven; the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera” (Judg. v. 20). But soon there 
mingled with this thought—perhaps the two had been, 
as it were, born together—that besides this visible 
host there was one of invisible warriors—the guardians 
of the just, the chastisers of evil-doers, that these 





* At a later period we meet with that worship under the name of 
“Sabaism.” Older oriental scholars, like Pococke, in dealing with a word 
of unknown origin, adopted the not improbable conjecture that it was 
derived from Sax, thesingular of SaBAOTH, the “ hosts of heaven,” whom 
the Sabaites worshipped. The consensus of modern Semitic scholars, 
Rénan, Chwolsohn, and others, is on the other side, and connevts the 
word with the idea of * baptism” or * ablution.” In ecclesiustical history 
the Sabaites ure identified with a Gnostic sect who claimed to be disciples 
of John the Baptist, and this is received as a more probable explanation of 





were the rulers of the stars themselves. The “ angels 

of God that did his pleasure” were also his ‘‘ host.” 

In the vision of Micaiah, the son of Imlah (1 Kings xxii. 

19), the prophet saw ‘‘ the Lord sitting on his throne, 

and all the host of heaven standing by Him on his right 

hand and on his left.” And these are described as 

‘‘ spirits” (ver. 21). They are clearly identical 

with those who are called ‘‘ sons of God” in Job i. 6, 

and ii. 1. So in Ps. ciii. 20, 21, we have in parallel 
clauses ‘‘ Bless the Lord, ye his angels... . Bless 
the Lord, all ye his hosts: ye ministers of his that 
do his pleasure ;” and in Ps. cxlyiii. 2, ‘‘ Praise ye 
him, all his angels: praise ye him, all his hosts.” And 
this thought is probably never absent from the word, 
even where, as in Isaiah and Jeremiah, the first mean- 
ing is the more prominent. In the New Testament it 
supersedes the other. The one angel who announces 
the Nativity to the ‘‘ shepherds abiding in the field” is 
joined by ‘‘a multitude of the heavenly host.” Our 
Lord’s words, ‘‘ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray 
to my Father, and He shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels” (Matt. xxvi. 53), point to 
the same mode of thought. In the visions of the 
Apocalypse the ‘‘ armies of heaven” are seen following 
their great leader ‘‘ upon white horses, clothed in fine 
linen white and clean” (Rey. xix. 14). 

7. It is interesting to note at this stage of our inquiry 
the equivalents which the two great versions, the Septu- 
agint and the Vulgate, introduced for the Hebrew word, 
in their endeayour to express the ideas which thus 
gathered round it. In the former we meet with a singu- 
lar variety, sufficient in itself to show that the work was 
done by different hands, and, in some degree, on dif- 
ferent principles. Thus, in 1 Samuel and Isaiah, it is 
almost always treated as a proper name, and “‘ THE 
Lorp oF SABAOTH”’ appears in the Greek with no indi- 
cation of its meaning, and so passed into the language 
of the New Testament, in Rom. ix. 29 and James 
vy. 4. In 2 Samuel, on the other hand, in many 
passages of Jeremiah, and throughout the minor 
prophets, they give ‘‘ Pantokrator,” the ‘‘ Almighty,” 
or rather the ‘‘ All-ruling,” to express the sovereignty 
over all things in the heavens or the earth, which the 
name implies. In Jeremiah, as a rule, and in some 
passages of other books, we have ‘‘ the God of forces,” 
or “‘ powers,” while the other Greek versions give the 
more accurate rendering of ‘‘the God of armies.” 
In the Latin, on the other hand, ‘‘Sabaoth” appears 
once, and only once, in the Old Testament, in Jer. 
xi. 20, and ‘‘ Dominus Exercituum” is the equivalent 
commonly chosen in the prophets, ‘‘ Dominus” or 
“* Deus Virtutum’”’ in the Psalms. The latter is, of 
course, in the sense with which we are familiar through 
Milton’s line— 

“Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Vértues, Powers,” 
for one of the orders of the heavenly hierarchy.* 

8. We are now able to understand in what way 
the two ideas which have been connected with the name 
coalesced with that other thought which Mr. Grove 
and others look upon as the root-conception of the 





* It may be worth while to note also the equivalents given in the 
chief modern versions.—(1) Luther, with the fonaness for the grand ring 
of the word shown in his well-known hymn, gives, I believe, invarwbly, 
“der Gott Zebaoth.” (2) The French gives, “le Dieu des armées.” 





the word. But I cannot say that it seems to me altogether satisfactory. 





(3) The Italian, “il Signor, or Iddio degli esercite.” 
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word. It was part of the spirit of the Theocracy of 
Israel that men thought of the same supreme King of 
the visible host of heaven, of the invisible hosts of the 
angels, as almost the commander of the armies, or 
‘* hosts” of Israel. So in words which really dis- 
tinguish, instead of confounding the two thoughts, 
and place them in their right relation to each other, 
David tells the Philistine that he comes against him 
‘in the name of the Lorp oF SaBaoTH” (i.e., “‘ the 
heavenly hosts), the God of the armies (lit. the ranks), 
of Israel” (1 Sam. xvii. 45). So, when the king of Syria 
sends ‘‘ horses and chariots and a great host” to en- 
compass the city in which Elisha had taken refuge, 
the eyes of the prophet’s servant are opened to see a 
yet greater host, ‘‘ horses and chariots of fire” round 
about Elisha (2 Kings vi. 15—17). So in the grand 
climax of Psalm xxiv. the first answer to the ques- 
tion,— 
‘Who is the King of Glory ?”’ 


speaks of the power of that King as manifested on 
earth :— 


“The Lord strong and mighty, even the Lord mighty in 
battle.” 


But the second answer, when the exulting praise 
reaches its height, is more than a mere repetition of 
that thought, and speaks of One who sits enthroned in 
Heaven :— 


“ Who is the King of Glory ? 
The Lorp or Hosts, He is the King of Glory.” 


9. The view which I have maintained is confirmed, 
if I mistake not, by the appearance of another Divine 
name, not previously used, at the close of the Baby- 
lonian captivity, when the exiles of Judah had come in 
contact with the Persians. In the decree of Cyrus, 
as given in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23; Ezra i. 2; in the 
prayer of Nehemiah, i. 4, 5; ii, 4, 20, we meet with 
the name of ‘‘ the Gop oF HEAVEN.” It was adopted 
probably as a common ground between them and the 
monotheistic Persians, in whom they found so much 
sympathy, and who worshipped (comp. Herodotus, ii., 
131) the *‘ Circle of Heaven” as God, while it at the 
same time bore its witness to the faith of their Hebrew 
fathers, and guarded against any abandonment of their 
belief in the Divine personality. They learnt to speak 
of ‘* the God oF Heaven,” just as they had previously, 
when brought into contact with the Syrian and Chal- 
dzean astrolatry, borne the same protest in the name 
of the ‘‘ Lord oF Hosts,” the ‘‘ LorD oF SABAOTH.” 

10. The name, like that of the Most Hien Gop, 
seemed to have done its work, and to be on the point 
of falling into disuse. In one section of the Old 
Testament it had never appeared, even after it had 
become familiar in the writings of Psalmists and Pro- 
phets. The books in which ‘“‘ Wisdom” is the key- 
note, and God thought of as the giver of wisdom, 
leave it entirely on one side. Not one of the three 
thoughts which it embodied fell in with their more 
spiritual and ethical conceptions of the Divine nature. 
It never once appears in the whole series of the Alex- 
andrian books, which we group together as the 
Apocrypha, and which represent mainly the same 
tendency. It is absent from the writings of Philo, 
the Alexandrian Jew, and the great Alexandrian 





fathers of the Christian Church.* It is never once 
used in the New Testament, and was never used, I 
believe, by the Jewish Rabbis as a name of the 
Messiah. Once only does St. Paul introduce it, and 
then only in a quotation from Isaiah (Rom. ix. 29), 
St. James is the one apostolic writer who employs it 
in any utterance of his own, and he is led to it, ap- 
parently, because for the time his thoughts and his 
words are like those of the older prophets who had so 
constantly employed it. As Isaiah in his utterance of 
‘* Woe to them that add house to house, that lay field 
to field ” by oppression and wrong, had said, ‘‘ In mine 
earssaith the Lorp oF Hosts, of a truth many houses 
shall be desolate, even great and fair, without inhabi- 
tant” (v. 8, 9); as Jeremiah had throughout uttered 
his predictions of like desolation following on like 
sins in the name‘of the Lorp or Hosts; so the 
Bishop of Jerusalem, in one sense the great represen- 
tative of the Prophets of the New Testament, as 
distinct from the Apostles, speaks in the same name, 
The selfish and the proud are warned that those who 
have reaped their fields and whom they have robbed 
of their wages have still the same ‘‘ Lorp or SABAOTH” 
as their protector and avenger (James v. 4). 

11. St. James is, as I have said, the one New 
Testament writer who employs the name. It is, at 
least, a noteworthy coincidence that it is through the 
liturgy which is ascribed to him, and which un- 
doubtedly represents the usage of the Eastern Churches 
from a very early period, that it passed into the devo- 
tional language of Christendom. In the Ter Sanctus 
which is found there, as in every other ancient Com- 
munion Office, this word meets us, as in our 7’e Deum. 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” as the 
hymn of the cherubim of Isaiah vi. And the words 
which precede it expand the thought which it embodies 
with great fulness, as including ‘‘ the heaven and the 
heaven of heavens, and all their host ; sun and moon, 
and all the band of stars; earth, and sea, and all that 
is therein; the heavenly Jerusalem, the general 
assembly and Church of the first-born that are written 
in heaven; the spirits of just men and prophets, the 
souls of martyrs and prophets, angels, archangels, 
thrones, principalities, dominations, authorities, and 
dread powers, the many-eyed cherubim, and the six- 
winged seraphim.” From the Liturgies of the East it 
passed to those of the West, and though the Vulgate 
in its translation of Isaiah vi. had given ‘‘ Dominus 
Exercituum,” the Ter Sanctus of the Latin Church has 
always had, as if from an independent source, the 
“* Dominus Deus Sabaoth.” Thence it was taken up, 
probably in the fifth century, into the Te Deum, 
and so like Hosanna, and Hallelujah, passed into the 
common speech of men. When the Latin Offices of the 
English Church were translated at the time of the 
Reformation, it appeared unaltered in the Te Deum, 
while in the Communion Office, with the inconsistency 
which sometimes characterizes the work of the com- 
pilers of the Prayer-Book in these matters, it was 
brought into harmony with the translation of the 
Bible, and appeared as ‘‘ the Lord of Hosts.” 

E. H. PLuMPrRe. 


* It is right to say that this statement is the result of a general 
impression as regards Philo and Origen. I write without ‘the oppor- 
tunity of access to full Jndices. Its absence from Suicer’s Lezicon is, 
however, fair evidence of the infrequency of its use by the Greek Fathers. 
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THE WESLEYS AND THEIR HYMNS. 


PART I. 


TuE rosy flush of the religious morning of England 
was preceded by an hour of ‘‘ darkness which could be 
felt.’ The early Nonconformists had passed away, 
and with them much of the effect their preaching had 
produced. Nonconformity itself, as if exhausted by 
its painful witnessing for liberty of conscience, had 
lapsed into frigidity and Arianism. In the Church of 
England the general character of the inferior clergy 
had reached its lowest point. Many were grossly 
scandalous in their lives, others were caught in the 
meshes of the Arian heresy, while the greater part 
(according to the testimony of Bishop Burnet, Bishop 
Gibson, Bishop Butler, Archbishop Secker, Dr. Guise, 
Dr. Woodward, Abraham Taylor; and many others) 
‘“‘of those who came to be ordained were as ignorant 
as the people whom they professed to teach, so that 
they could give no account, or at least a very imper- 
fect one, of the contents even of the Gospels:” The 
very highest authorities, lay and clerical, testify that 
the clergy in general were ignorant and ungodly, 
while the laity were dissolute in their manners, and 
contemptuous of all religion. In one remarkable sen- 
tence prefixed to-his ‘‘ Analogy,” Bishop Butler sums 
up the contempt into which Christianity had fallen in 
England. ‘It is come, I know not how, that Chris- 
tianity is mot so much as a subject of inquiry, but 
that it is now at length discovered to be fictitious, and 
nothing remained but to set it up-as a principal sub- 
ject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of re- 
prisal for its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world.” The upper classes were ayowedly 
infidel and shamelessly profligate ; the lower, stupidly 
ignorant and grossly irreligious. The nation at large 
was disgusted with Romanism, but was indifferent or 
antagonistic to the distinctive principles of Protestant- 
ism. Professing Christians were paralyzed by the 
influences of, error and worldliness, and the existing 
ministry in all the churches was powerless to attack 
the vices of society. The vitality of truth, the strength 
of the power of rebuke, and the presence of the Spirit, 
were lost out of the Church. It was in this dark | 
hour that the men were born on whom tongues of fire , 
were hereafter to descend, and on whose lips the old | 
formule of a dead orthodoxy were to become keen and | 
powerful, the very sword of the Spirit himself. * 

Little more than a century has passed since ‘the 
people called Methodists” were treated with scorn, | 
contumely, and active malevolence. The perpetrators 
of the most hideous crimes were more secure from 
violence to person and property than the hymn-singing | 
followers of the Wesleys. To name their leaders in 
polite society was an offence, as Cowper has gracefully 
expressed it— 

“‘ Leuconomus—beneath well-sounding Greek 
I veil a name the poet: must not speak ;”’ 
and in society which was not polite, to disturb their 
meetings by singing vile parodies of their hymns, to | 
waylay and beat them, and to make bonfires of their | 
meeting-houses on occasions of national rejoicing, | 





Even the law in many cases proved as powerless to 
protect them, as it was powerful to shield their 
assailants. 

There has been no fact so great in modern church 
history as the rise and progress of Methodism ; no fact 
more singular in its present position than that through 
the world all its societies, whether large or small, are 
stamped through and through with the likeness of two 
extraordinary men. Its gigantic and complete organi- 
zation, its vast and successful missionary enterprises, 
its system of home extension and evangelization, its 
tremendous grip of masses of the uneducated, its tune- 
ful emotional tone of religion, its wide sympathies and 
its intense hopefulness, are all emanations of the spirit 
of John and Charles Wesley. In the production of a 
homogeneity so permanent, the hymns of the great 
singer of Methodism have been the chiefest agent. 
Yet John towers above his brother by virtue of a 
stronger and sterner nature, gigantic administrative 
ability, and persistent and intense devotion. There is 
not'a Methodist pulpit but seeks to rekindle his fire, 
not a Methodist preacher but prays that upon his 
shoulders his great master’s mantle may fall, not a 
Methodist hymn which has not passed the ordeal of his 
ungentle criticism and bears the impress of his pecu- 
liarities. Truly he was the man indicated by the 
Divine finger as the leader of a great religious revolu- 
tion, the giant who was to lift English Christianity out 
of the stagnant deeps into which it had fallen. 

This apostle of a revived Christianity was no com- 
mon man. His capacity was undoubted, his University 
career a steady success. By the time he was twenty- 
three, he was in holy orders, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, moderator in classics, and celebrated in his 
University for his acuteness as a dialectician. His 
moral conduct was faultless. He was a strenuous 
supporter of the most rigid ecclesiastical discipline, 
showing very early that excessive value for Church 
authority which clung to him through life,—leading 
him, at the age of eighty-two, to seek Greek Episcopal 
ordination for those who were to administer the sacra- 
ments. Charles possessed a more emotional nature, 
which naturally influenced his sterner brother. It 
was his superior fervour which wrought on John to 
begin a plan of duly authorised parochial visitation, 
and to join a ‘“‘set” of godly young men who met at 
his rooms for reading and prayer. This little band 
held mystical tendencies in common ; they partook of 
the’ communion once a week, sought sanctification, 
and were finally baptized at Oxford by the name 
MerHopists: In this small company of devout 
spirits, deeply embued with the High Churchism of 
the day, we recognise the ‘‘ handful of corn” whose 
fruit was afterwards ‘‘ to shake like Lebanon.” 

Both the brothers were strongly tinged with mysti- 
cism, John with asceticism. His religious life was 
nourished upon Jeremy Taylor’s ‘“‘ Holy Living and 
Dying,” and the ‘‘ De Imitatione:” his tendencies 
were towards an austere and contemplative piety. Nor 


with many other cunningly-devised methods of adding | was the ascetic spirit ever wholly exorcised, and in his 


insult to injury, were frolics with a peculiar relish. | circumstances it proved a powerful element of success. 
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In the midst of brilliant prospects, both brothers asto- 
nished the Church and the world by resigning all and 
setting out for Georgia, as missionaries to the Red 
Indians. The affair made much noise. Missionary 
operations were no part of the organization of any 
Church but that of Rome. The errand was termed 
Quixotic, and the name Methodist began to be bandied 
about in polite circles. The objects of the Wesleys 
were, total separation from the world, and crucifixion 
with Christ ; and the enterprise was undertaken in the 


spirit of asceticism rather than of evangelism. Its} 


absolute failure is one of the most suggestive facts 
in individual Christian history. 

Before John Wesley returned to England, some 
influence unknown to us produced in him an over- 
whelming conviction that he was yet a stranger to the 
full salvation offered in Christ. Then he who went 
forth with high hopes of attaining complete sanctifica- 
tion, wrote in bitter sorrow and unrest, ‘‘ I have learned 
what I the least of all suspected, that I, who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself truly 
converted to God.” Having become acquainted, on 
the voyage, with some Moravian Brethren, in whom he 
beheld a faith and holiness such as he had never wit- 
nessed, he turned in his distress to pastor Béhler, 
whose conversations yet further convinced him of his 
unregenerate and unbelieving state. Then followed a 
period of agonized strivings after light and faith, of 
painful questionings and reasonings; each day wrap- 
ping him round with deeper darkness and hopelessness. 
When Bechler spoke to him of passing from death into 
life as an instantaneous work, he met the assertion 
with a denial; yet his own subsequent study of the 
word showed him few, if any instances, of conversion 
so slow as that of Paul. Overcome by Scripture testi- 
mony, he next sheltered himself in the belief that 
instantaneous conversions, like miracles, belonged to 
the first age of the church. He was beaten out of this 
retreat by the evidence of several trustworthy men, 
who testified to their own instantaneous translation 
from guilt and fear, to joy and the sense of forgiveness. 
Wesley’s disputations were now over, but not his dis- 
tresses. Like the blind, he believed that light existed ; 
but no blink of the day-spring from on high had ever 
shone upon his soul. The religious experiences of 
Charles Wesley, at this time, were almost identical ;— 
with this exception, that in the midst of his distress, 
he was strongly averse to what he termed “‘the new 
faith.” But after a great struggle he suddenly entered 
into peace. Three days afterwards, the strong spirit 
of John as suddenly and strangely underwent the same 
great change. Never had more honest spirits more 
literally agonized to enter in at the strait gate. Of 
this singular period in the life of Charles Wesley. a 
majority of his hymns are the fruit. His were not 
ordinary religious experiences, and the tone of the 
hymns is not ordinary. How far they have been 
instrumental in producing similar experiences in thou- 
sands since, it is difficult to say. 

Immediately after what he always regarded as his 
“conversion,” John Wesley visited the Moravian 
settlements in Germany, where he came in contact 
with a matured and intelligent piety, and was further 
instructed in the doctrine of justification by faith. 


_ the Morayians John learned much—the recog- 
—~20. 








nition of the social intention of the Gospel, and the 
value of hymns as the nutriment and index of a joy- 
ous faith. It was more by the force of race and 
circumstances that Methodism so soon lost the German 
stillness of these Moravian societies, of which it was 
the mighty offshoot, and earned for itself the distinc- 
tion of being the most fervid and emotional of our 
religious bodies. 

On John Wesley’s return, he and his brother, con- 
vinced that they had now found the true light, began 
to preach “immediate repentance and immediate sal- 
vation. Very shortly the churches were closed 
against them, and on April 2nd, 1739, John Wesley 
went forth into the highways and hedges, and crossed 
the ecclesiastical Rubicon by preaching from a little 
hill near Bristol, to an audience of 3,000 persons. The 
courage which could lead a forlorn hope, or give the 
word of command in a.sinking ship, is inferior to that 
which led the two Wesleys, with the refined and scho- 
larly atmosphere of Oxford about them, to mount 
waggons or tables by the roadside, give out hymns, 
and address mobs. The very doctrines they taught 
were known only as “fanaticism.” The mode of 
teaching was obnoxious to cultivated natures. The 
hymns, which were already beginning to assert their 
power, were classed with ‘‘ the song of the drunkard.” 
Yet it was “‘ field-preaching,” and that alone, that 
could raise the dead in sin; and when out of every 
thrilled and tumultuous assembly Christ rescued his 
own, and robust men fell down in mortal agonies out 
of which great joy and holiness were born, and a 
Gospel free from metaphysical shackles was preached 
to the poor, the whole land was roused. While the 
Wesleys shot their fiery arrows direct into the con- 
sciences of men, wounding their obtuse moral sense, 
and bringing them to bay in more savage mood than 
that of the beasts of Ephesus, they were themselves 
clad in the panoply of a majestic calmness, the result 
of a perfect benevolence. So, whether abiding the 
coarse onslaught of a furious rabble, or the more 
studied insults of magistrates and other minions of the 
law, the brothers bore themselves at all times with 
the dignity and courtesy of gentlemen. 

From the day when John Wesley violated the pro- 
prieties of ecclesiastical conventionalism, by preaching 
on the Somersetshire hill-side, his life became one long 
marvel. There was not only the tacit abandonment 
of his intensely High Church associations and partiali- 
ties, the renunciation of his cherished schemes of reli- 
gious retirement, or a learned seclusion within college 
walls, and the adoption of a course of living of which 
some of the leading features were, harassing anxieties, 
superhuman labours, and vulgar indignities, but there 
was the grand trial of the desertion of nearly all the 
friends who stood beside him at the outset of his 
career, but who, ere many years had passed, were 
ranged in the hostile attitude of foes. On him devolved 
the care of all the infant Methodist societies, and the 
conservancy of their purity and zeal constituted an 
episcopacy as burdensome as that of the Apostle T’au). 
On his head, for forty years, beat storms of opposition, 
which never fully spent their force until both brothers 
were gathered to their rest. Nor was the charge of 
schism, which was persistently brought against him, 
the least of his afflictions, as several of his letters, and 
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a hymn wrung out of intense mental suffering, dis- 
tinctly evidence. Throughout his career, he shrank 
from the reproach, both for himself and his followers, 
of being other than dutiful sons of the Church.* 
Yet if his own “‘field-preaching” could have been 
forgiven by the dignitaries of the Establishment, his 
reluctant authorisation of the preaching of unordained 
men would have been the signal for his virtual expul- 
sion. Perhaps the least felt of the many trials to 
which he was exposed, was the storm of persecution 
which the preaching aroused. Throughout the land, 
the appearance of either of the brothers was the signal 
for disorder and violence. Preaching-houses were 
gutted and burned, the preachers assailed with stones 
and other missiles; they were waylaid and beaten, 


their property destroyed, their clothes torn to pieces.. 


Even in Cornwall, where their labours made the desert 
places glad, their meeting-houses were burnt as bon- 
fires, and the gentle poet, Charles, on several occasions 
narrowly escaped with his life. A singular entry still 
remains in the parish-book in the vestry of Illogan 
church, ‘‘ Expenses at Ann Gartrell’s for driving the 
Methodist, 9s.!” This is the enduring record of the 
fact that the churchwarden, placing himself at the 
head of an infuriated mob, drove Wesley and his con- 
gregation beyond the parish boundary, and afterwards 
regaled his followers with drink at the old ale-house at 
Pool. In Staffordshire, the story of the bloody and 
brutal assaults made upon the Wesleys, year after year, 
is still told among the regenerate descendants of the 
assailants. In Yorkshire, the fanaticism of the people, 
hounded on by the clergy, rose to such a height that 
for many a year the brothers itinerated among its 
fierce population at the peril of their lives. Even in 
the metropolis, the fury against these uncompromising 
evangelists for long defied the authority of the law. 
There is a triumphant hymn, very dear to Methodists, 
associated with one memorable day in Whitechapel, 
when the word on Wesley’s lips being sharp as the 
sword of the Spirit, a mob, after vainly endeavouring 
to disperse the enthralled crowd by driving cattle 
among the women and children, assailed the preacher 
with stones, one of which cut him severely on the 
forehead. Yet all the more earnestly discoursed he of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, as 
he wiped the flowing blood away. For thirty years the 
history of Methodism is the history of unremitting 
brutal violence, accompanying Gospel triumphs such 
as have never been witnessed in our land.t 

Amidst evil report and good report the brothers 
continued to preach. Never since Pentecostal days 
had the Spirif so manifestly attended upon the word. 
Multitudes were awakened to a sense of sin and 
pardon, and from this throng of the regenerate many 
came forth to preach that faith by which they were 
sayed. Wesley’s authorisation of these evangelists 


was the great advance point in his career. Methodism 
rose rapidly in power. All through the land the 
sinners who were seeking and finding salvation en- 
tered into a bond of brotherhood, the main object of 
which was to perfect holiness in the fear of God. 
Reprobates, formalists, godless and brutal persons, 
were converted, and brought forth the fruits of right- 
eousness, one and all joyfully testifying in psalms and 
hymns that God had delivered them from the power of 
darkness, and had translated them into the kingdom 
of his Son. Strongholds of vice, of an arid orthodoxy, 
a wintry formalism, and a destructive heterodoxy, 
were carried by storm. When ‘‘the strong man” could 
no longer keep his goods in peace, it is not marvellous 
that the persevering aggressions made by the Wesleys 
upon the lifelessness of the church; and the wickedness 
of the world, their violations of ecclesiastical order, 
and their uncompromising speech, should fill the land 
with tumult, and array both church and world against 
them. For the rise of Wesleyan Methodism was the 
true English reformation. The old truths which had 
blessed men’s souls, and which were hidden from the 
multitude in musty folios and forgotten controversies, 
were brought out once more, instinct with the life of 
the Gospel of Christ. The jargon of the theological 
schools was abandoned. Men who had struggled 
through the gloaming of a lofty but obscure mys- 
ticism, into the full daylight of salvation, whose 
hearts burned with love, and whose lips were touched 
with coals of fire, carried God’s truth through the 
land, and at the sound a spiritual brotherhood sprang 
up, banded together for God’s glory and man’s salva- 
tion, against the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Called by the Holy Ghost, and baptized with the 
baptism of the Spirit and of fire, the cry from their 
lips, ‘‘ Repent and be converted, that your sins may 
be blotted out,” broke the slumber of the whole nation. 
It was not under the force of direct attack that the effete 
religious systems of the day winced and trembled. 
The Wesleys took the very truths which had become 
palsied and lifeless in the hands of other men, and gave 
them forth to famishing crowds as the very bread of 
life of which they themselves had eaten. So wherever 
religion had sunk into formalism and apathy, it was 
awakened and vivified, while the chaff was burnt up 
with fire unquenchable. Libelled as ‘‘ enthusiasts,” 
‘‘ fanatics,” ‘‘ disorderly persons ;” dreaded, despised, 
persecuted, they smote the rock whose living waters 
have followed the company of the faithful ever since, 
blessing the church which, in a moment of blind 
irritation and panic, rejected them, and the Noncon- 
formist bodies, which regarded them with coldness or 
distrust. 

In the forefront of this mighty religious revival the 
two Wesleys stand. Round them as a nucleus, revived 
Christianity clusters, in them the interest of the 





* In 1766 he wrote these remarkable words :—“ We are not dissenters, 
we are not seceders.. the seceders laid the very foundation of their 
work in judging and condemning others. We laid the foundation of our 
work in judging and condemning ourselves. They begin everywhere 
with showing the pe ple how fallen the church and ministers are. We 
begin everywhere with showing our hearers how fallen they are them- 
selves. We wel not, dere not separate from the Church for reasons given 
several years ago.” If the Wesleyans occupy an altered position at this 
time, it is not Methodism, but the Church of England which has changed. 

+ Among the many organized persecutions of the Wesleys which are 
referred to in their hymns, the worst was that at Calne in Lancashire. 
inasmuch as it was raised by a clergyman of considerable learning and 
ability. On hearing that the Wesleys were expected in the neighbour- 








hood, he preached a sermon with the avowed object of inflaming the 
populace against them. The proclamation afterwards issued is a singular 
proo! of the fanaticism of which the defenders of moderatism were capable 
in that day:—“ Notice is hereby given, that if any men be mindiul to 
enlist into his Majesty’s service, under the command of the Rev. G. 
White, Commander-in-Chief, and John Banister, Lieut.-General of his 
Majesty’s forces, for the defence of the Church of England and the support 
of the manufactory in and about Calne, both of which are now in danger, 
let them repair to the drum-head at the Cross, where each man shall have 
a pint of beer for advance and other proper encouragement.” The mob 
thus pastorally led not only savagely beat Wesley and his companion 
Grimshaw, but threw many of the Methodists from a rock twelve feet 
high into the river. 
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student of the past and present of Methodism cul- 
minates. That Providence which called the Methodist 
societies into being, and blessed the world through 
them, endowed them at once with a brain and a 
heart. John, the Brain, was rich in the power which 
governs men, and in the faculty of organizing, both 
essential qualities for the organization and harmonious 
operation of the discordant elements composing the 
Methodist societies. Deaf to the many voices which 
accused him of despotism and the stirrings of personal 
ambition, he -equeathed to his followers a rule and 
practice of wisdom, which saved them from drifting 
into the strong antagonism of Dissent, and has pre- 
served them in the honourable via media which they 
now occupy. A slight sternness, and a latent asce- 
ticism, were elements in John Wesley’s character. 
Without the first he could scarcely have repressed the 
ignorant zeal of some of his followers, or pruned the 
undue luxuriance of his brother’s poetry ; without the 
last he would have faltered in his career as a leader of 
men. On his calm, lofty features, at once delicate 
and classical, in his piercing eye and compressed lips, 
self-control was legibly written. There was a glory 
on his face brightening in his later years, but it was 
the steady light of summer noon, not the sunshine of 
an April morning, glimmering through tears. There 
were no weak, soft places, about him; no domesticity, 
and scarcely, indeed, such tenderness as would lead 
the trembling and fearful to seek his counsel or sym- 
pathy. This man, who recognised the social inten- 
tions of the Gospel as none had done before him, must 
have failed, from his very idiosyncrasy, to create and 
promote it among his followers. He might have 
transplanted Moravian rigidity to British soil; he 
could not have. induced Methodist love and freedom. 
To warm these new societies, and to send the pulses 
of an intense love and life throbbing through their 
most remote extremities, was the work of Charles 
Wesley. This was the mission of the Poet, himself an 
evangelist scarcely second to John. Preaching awak- 
ened sinners; the hymns edified believers and built 
up churches. Im the hymns the message of life was 
ever bursting forth warm and fresh. In these the 
truths which set the land on fire, and were as a ham- 
mer breaking: the rock in pieces, are mingled with 
something. of the yearning of Him who came to seek 
and save the lost, ‘These hymns embodied the poet’s 
own experiences, and all the phases of the Christian 
life, and breathe forth the truths of the Word in lan- 
guage which touches the hearts of allmen. Through 
them the influence of a high order of poetry is brought 
to bear upon a great part of the population of this 
country. Watts created a people’s hymnal; Wesley 
created a people of hymn singers. The Wesleyan 
hymns are undoubtedly one of the most powerful 
agencies which scriptural truth has ever possessed, and 
are equally above sectarian praise and sectarian blame. 
The preaching of the Wesleys passed away, leaving 
its glorious fruits, but the hymns are imperishable— 
forming the character of the Methodist societies, shap- 
ing their creed, and tinging their sentiments. Without 
the hymns, Methodism would not be the living force 
it is among us, capable of transforming savage, uncul- 
tivated natures into loving, holy Christians. The place 
of worship may be nothing but ‘‘an upper room fur- 








nished,” in one of our mining districts, the preacher 
insignificant, the smooched, rough appearance of the 
men on the one side auguring as ill for poetic or devo- 
tional enthusiasm, as the hard visages and tasteless 
attire of the women on the other; but no sooner is 
such a hymn as “‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul” announced, 
than a burst of animated song arises, and the gleaming 
faces, the tearful eyes, and the trembling voices, tell 
that the tenderest emotions of the Divine life, and the 
poet’s own deep meaning, are experienced by those who 
in times past knew no higher poetry than the coarse 
ballads which find fayour among the uneducated. So 
in the Southern States of America, when the old bonds 
were loosed, and men expected that a carnival of blood 
would celebrate the occasion, the sweet notes of 
Wesley’s hymns came up on the soft southern breezes, 
along with 
“The long stern swell, 
Which bade the soldier close,” 

and Wesley’s triumphant strains were the true Mar- 
sellaise of that marvellous revolution. It is certain 
that Wesley’s tuneful prayers for patience, forgive- 
ness, and likeness unto Christ, had so melted them- 
selyes into the African soul, as to make Christ’s law of 
love supreme over the excitements and temptations of 
the hour. 

The hymns of the Wesleys are the glorious liturgy 
of Methodism,—a liturgy which not only engages the 
feelings of the people, and gives tone and direction to 
the other and variable parts of the worship, but moulds 
the spirit,. emphasizes truth, gives wings to prayer, 
and adds the joyous excitement of rhythm and music to 
the solemnity of worship, In the Methodist preaching- 
houses throughout the English-speaking world, heavy, 
ill-considered, or grotesque addresses may, ogeasion- 
ally be heard, but this liturgy is ever present; and 
all around is breathed the influence of Charles Wesley’s 
saintly spirit, linking every truth of the Gogpel, and 
all heights and depths of Christian feeling, with lofty, 
pure, and intense poetic expression. So, Methodism 
has been saved from becoming a religion of preach- 
ing, and remains a religion of devotion.; and so, in 
Isaac Taylor’s words, ‘‘ Charles Wesley, nichly- gifted 
as he was with graces, genius, and talents, draws 
souls, thousands of souls, in his wake from Sunday 
to Sunday, and he so draws them onward from earth 
to heayen by the charms of his. sacred; verse. So, 
by music and poetry he is ever taming the rough- 
ness of unlettered minds, renovating worn-out spirits, 
bringing hearts benumbed by sordid cares and worldly 
prospects, into that bright atmosphere in which his 
own spirit dwelt, and winning everywhere a listening 
ear for the higher harmonies of heaven.” It was 
for the founders of Methodism to diverge so far from 
the staid, nonconforming type of Watts. and. Doddridge, 
as to show that the modern hymn waseapable.not only 
of paraphrasing Bible truths, but of uttering. the most 
joyous as well as the most agonized feelings of the 
heart; to combine devout spiritual thought and per- 
sonal experience with profound reverence and adora- 
tion, and so to bring the spirit of the old Hebrew poetry 
into harmony with the brighter songs of the new cove- 
nant, as to blend in one the voices of all who are by 
faith the children of faithful Abraham. 

IsABELLA L. Brrp. 
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BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


Minz eyes were rtiffened with the last night's tears, | Spread like a mourning veil on every hill 
And my brow ached too heavily to weep, Hung cheerless mist, through which the dark dawn crept; 


Opprest with sorrow past and future fears, The rain-drops on the trees lay cold and still, 
‘Too weary to awake—too sad to sleep. Like tears of one who in his sleep hath wept. 

With listless hand I drew away the blind | Sadly I turned and laid me down again 
To look where lay the morning dull and grey ; | ‘Till sorrow’s leaden trance my sense did steul, | 

I heard no whisper of the cold night wind, As those who lulled by very strength of pain 
I saw no gleam to chase the gloom away. Forget their pain awhile and cease to feel. 
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So passed the hours away, and I awoke; 


Then my heart melted too, and the deep gloom 








But while I slept the world had travelled on— Passed like the dreary morning mist away ; j 
i The damp mist rolled away, the morning broke, The sun shone warm and bright into my room, 
i And, pouring radiance forth, uprose the sun. And I rose up from my dull trance to pray. | 
| The purple hills were tinged with living light, O God, most merciful! ’tis ever so: | 
i The grass was waving in the morning breeze, While thankless man feels but the present pain, \ 
Like sparkling gems the rain-drops of the night And lies steeped in the weariness of woe, 
| In rainbow showers were glittering from the trees. Thy step is drawing near to heal again. 
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Then teach us, Lord, to bow beneath the rod, 
Even for the chastisement to love the more; 
To trust the mercy of the loving God, 
And in the very blow His hand adore. 


So shall we walk through our life’s chequer’d day, 
Safe from its noontide heat, its evening blight, 
Till the last hour of gloom shall pass away, 
And leave us to awake in endless light. 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN: 


OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


IlI.—THE GOSPEL TO THE BUSY. 


“ He saw them toiling in rowing.”—Manrk vi. 48. 


THE ship containing the disciples was in the midst 
of the sea, and He alone on the land. He had sent 
them away. He was enjoying the only real repose 
He ever allowed Himself—a night of solitary com- 
munion with His Father and His God in prayer. Yet 
He had an eye and a thought for them. Though ab- 
sent, He saw them—saw them toiling—and He felt for 
their labour. So it is still, The Gospel to the poor, 
the Gospel to the young, is also, in the third place, a 
Gospel to the busy. 

We say, to the “‘ busy,” rather than to the ‘‘ work- 
ing man.” We would make no mention, we would 
allow no thought, now, of class-difference and class- 
distinction: we would take in all: we would speak 
to women and children as well as to men; we 
would speak to the rich as well as the poor; to 
those who work with the head, no less than to those 
who work with the hand; and we would choose a 
term which shall include them all—a term which 
shall embrace every class and every condition of 
God’s great family, except, indeed, that one, most 
really pitiable (could it but so see itself) of any, which 
makes affluence an excuse for uselessness, and to which 
Christ, the Master Workman, before He can say aught 
else, must address first this severe preliminary remon- 
strance, ‘‘ Why stand ye hero all the day idle?” 
Perhaps few audiences are more free than this 
from these drones of the human hive. The absolute 
idlers, the luxurious pleasure-seekers, of whom some 
societies are so full, are scarcely to be found, we will 
hope, amongst us. Busy men, working day by day 
in the shop, the office, or. the counting-house—busy 
women, toiling late and early for the comfort of hug- 
bands and the decency of homes—busy youths and 
boys, learning a trade or getting an education—these 
are our hearers now. If there be some whom this 
description does not reach, then let us hope that 
even these excepted ones are busy about something ; 
caring for the welfare of the community, or copying 
Christ’s own example in some industry of charity. 
In one sense, or in another sense, let us hope that all 
here addressed can listen, as to a thing which concerns 
and which touches them, to my Gospel to the Busy. 

Christ would have left His work very imperfect, if 
He had not spoken to the busy.. Of course He spoke 
to the busy. Many besides Him have delivered what 
they would call a gospel for the busy. Even in 
Christ’s name such gospels, which yet are not His 
Gospel, have been preached, are preached still, to the 
busy. And, as before, so now also, we will begin by 
a word upon these—these counterfeit gospels. When 
we have put them aside, we shall almost see Christ’s 
Gospel by having seen what it 1s not. 








There are some who say this to the busy: ‘‘ Busi- 
ness is religion. Do your duty—work while it is 
day—care for your own—fulfil life’s relations—be 
good to your family, be useful in your generation— 
do a thorough day’s work each day, and in that day 
made up of days which is a lifetime; then lie down 
and take your rest—the rest of each night, and in 
due time the rest of that night of nights which is 
death itself—and doubt not your safety in the resur- 
rection morning, and in the everlasting day beyond. 
Business is religion. Let not any morbid self-mis- 
giving disturb the conscience of the busy. If he is 
doing his duty, he must be right for heaven. Christ 
came not to derange earth’s affairs, not to stop the 
wheels of human doing, but to assure each and all of 
a Father’s blessing and an immortal reward. Do, and 
you shall live. Business is religion. In the multi- 
plicity of jarring sounds and angry controversies as 
to the doctrine which is true, and the revelation which 
is divine, be it yours,” they say, ‘‘ to have worked while 
others talked, and to know hereafter what you have 
left unknown here.” 

That is one man’s gospel to the busy. 

Another’s is the very opposite of this. Using sacred 
names freely, and largely quoting from the pages of 
the Bible itself, he will say this to the busy: ‘‘ Of what 
value is it that you rise early, and late take rest? 
that you seek to provide for your children anything 
beyond the barest necessaries of the present? that 
you exert yourself to rise in the world, or to maintain 
at least the position of advantage in which you were 
born? One thing is needful. Religion is business. 
Trample under foot the life that is. Go thou and 
seek, or go thou and preach, the kingdom of God. 
Count every hour lost which is not spent in prayer. 
Fling away every book but the Bible. Time is short, 
eternity is long; let the one go, bid the other come.” 
This is the language of enthusiasm; not so common 
as the former, but persuasive, in all ages, on some 
lips. . It has succeeded in driving some, even in our 
own day, into monasteries; it has infused a melan- 
choly spirit into some bosoms; t+ has given a timid, 
doubting character to the energies of many, as if, 
perhaps, that might be wrong which yet they must 
do; it has done considerable dishonour, wherever it 
has been heard, to the Saviour’s Gospel, by setting it 
before men as a gloomy, unpractical, fanatical system. 
The gospel to the busy has become, in these hands, 
a malediction upon business; and, while a few timid 
men and weak women might hear and fear, the strong, 
the active, and the sensible have been tempted to smile 
and go their way. 

Neither of these is the thing we are looking for. 
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The former is no Gospel; it is just human life let 
alone. It is the voice of the world, not of Christ, 
saying, ‘‘ The things that are seen are all-important. 
Live vigorously for time, and you shall have eternity 
too.” The Gospel of Christ is the same, we have said, 
for all men. There is not one Gospel of Christ for 
the healthy and busy, and another Gospel of Christ 
for the sick and the secluded. The Gospel is one, 
and but one—the Gospel of atonement and of conse- 
cration, of a Saviour’s cross, and a divine Spirit. To 
tell a busy man that he has only to be busy, is to say 
to him, Christ will excuse you, because your time is 
occupied, from that cross-loving and cross-bearing 
which is His call to others. God will not expect you 
to acquaint yourself with Him in His love, His 
strength, and His communion. In other words, 
earth’s strong men, earth’s useful men, can dispense 
with Christ ; it is only the weak who want, it is only 
the idle who have time for Him. 

And the other, though in some sense a gospel, is no 
gospel for the busy, because it recognises no duty, it 
denies the possibility of being busy and a Christian 
too. It says, Give up, not your sin only, but your 
work. It says, Change your place and your calling. 
It has no echo of the glorious, the inspired direction, 
‘* Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” 

It is time, then, that we should say a few things 
positively as to the aspect of the Gospel, the one 
Gospel, of Jesus Christ towards the busy. 

1. First, then, it recognises business as the law of 
being. This is a great step towards the evangeliza- 
tion of the busy. Christ knows, God knows, that you 
must be busy. Therefore, if He speaks to you, it will 
be on this basis. If God desires you to be anything 
because of Christ, it will be something consistent with 
your being still busy. All will see the force of this. 
A man immersed in the labours of a profession, a 
woman jaded and worn out with the cares of a house- 
hold, must not turn away from the Gospel on the 
ground that it presupposes leisure. The Gospel, on 
the contrary, recognises business as the very law of 
being. We may state it as broadly as possible. There 
is no one created thing which God meant to be idle. 
Inanimate nature is all astir with occupation. No- 
thing stands still—not the stars in their courses—no, 
not fora moment. Not the tree, not the plant—cedar 
of Libanus, or grass of the field, or hyssop of the 
wall—rests for one half-day from the processes of 
vegetation. Certainly not animated being. Each thing 
serves some other thing, and finds its own task and its 
own wage in dojng so. God made nothing idle. It 
was not the Fall which brought in business. Paradise 
itself was a garden ; and there was toil, though sweet 
and productive, in the dressing and the keeping it. 
Some kinds of labour, and some results and disappoint- 
ments of labour, are of sin and of the Fall. Minis- 
tries of healing, of course, were not, till there was 
disease. Advices of law, of course, were not, till there 
was dissension—in other words, till there was sin. 
But work itself is the very law of being. Even the 
One not created claims no exemption. ‘‘ My Father 
worketh hitherto”—ill were it for us otherwise— 
‘and I work.” God who rests from creation, rests 
not from sustentation of being. Christ Himself, 








when He came upon earth, came to toil;—to toil, 
first, for thirty years, in the home, yea, in the shop, of 
the carpenter ;—to toil, afterwards, for the three years 
of His ministry, in teaching and in healing, in charity 
and in deyotion ; insomuch that it is said of Him that 
evermore around the place where He sojourned 
‘there were many coming and going”—He and His 
had ‘‘ no leisure so much as to eat” —and if He would 
even pray, it must be at the sacrifice of rest—‘* He 
went out into a mountain, and continued all night in 
prayer to God.” 

Business is the law of being; so says the Gospel. 
Nature, in all its departments, is an industry and an 
activity. Man toils, Christ toiled, God toils: where 
the Creator ceases, the Upholder begins. If God sends 
a Gospel, be well assured, it will be a Gospel for the 
busy. Ifthe tones of that voice do not find their way 
into the laborious workshop which is life, into the 
restless mechanism which is being, be well assured of 
this, there is error, there is delusion, somewhere. 
The true Gospel, if there be one, is sure to recognise 
business, is sure to address itself to the busy. 

2. Again, the Gospel teaches the busy how to con- 
secrate business. It is one thing—it is not a small 
thing—to recognise business :. it is another thing, and 
a far higher, to elevate business into God’s presence, 
and to bring in upon it the atmosphere and the society 
of heaven. Let us think of one or two ways in which 
Christ does this. 

He bids the busy man give himself first to God. 
This is the preliminary of all. The Gospel says to 
the busy man, You, too, area sinner. You, too, have 
broken loose from God. ‘You, too, need that recon- 
ciliation which is found only in receiving a free pardon 
for sin through the work, suffering, and death of the 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Lay hold upon the 
hope set before you. Draw nigh to God by one act, 
and then by repeated acts, of thorough confession, of 
heart-deep repentance, of entire self-consecration— 
and you, too, shall become a forgiven man, a renewed 
man, a consecrated man, in Christ Jesus. 

Having thus taken to Himself the man, Christ next 
takes the life. The “precious ointment upon the 
head” must “fill the house” with its perfume. In 
order to this, there must be a daily renewal, and a 
periodical exercise, of the consecration. No man is 
too busy to pray. As God recognises business, so we 
may trust Him to speak reasonably to the busy. God 
will not ask anything of him but that which he can 
do. Of the busiest man in the world God de- 
mands this—and why? because He loves him not? 
nay, but because He loves him, and will not let him 
go without a blessing—that he find time for his 
prayers. Even unto this day some Christians account 
prayer a hardship, think it gain if they can get off 
praying, are glad to find an excuse for cutting short, 
for hurrying over, yes, for defeating and discomfiting 
their own devotions. Strange infatuation! as if 
prayer were for God’s sake, not for ours; as if it were 
the exacted, extorted tribute, not the blessed oppor- 
tunity of rising on angels’ wings into the company, 
into the presence-chamber of God! Let no morning 
dawn upon the busiest—it need not—without finding 
him on his knees hefore his God for a blessing upon 
the coming day. A small thing—but herein, after 
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all, lies the sacredness of the day: a day so begun, a 
work thus inaugurated, has upon it already something 
of the fragrance, something of the true incense, of the 
consecration. 

And Christ bids the busiest of men to take heed to 
their Sunday. I know—He has told us—that there 
are duties which even the Lord’s Day interrupts not. 
Works of necessity, wants of the body, my own or 
another’s ; works, too, of mercy, sickness to be nursed, 
charity to be exercised, sometimes even at the cost of 
literal service, of ritual sacrifice—these things must be 
attended to, whatever the day : some professions have 
these matters for their province, and the nurse, the 
physician, and the clergyman, must work perforce 
even on Sunday, that God’s own rule may be obeyed, 
and Christ’s own example followed. But when these 
things are done, how much even of the Sabbatical rest 
still remains possible for the busiest! It grieves us 
when we see the small residuum of worship which 
satisfies many of the more serious of our people. 
Daily prayer utterly abandoned, Sunday prayer itself 
cut down toa minimum! One service, out of three, 
decently frequented ; the rest of the day spent how? 
The Gospel to the busy commands at least this—the 
earnest, the thankful use of the blessed Christian 
Sunday. You all remember the three requests made 
by our great philosopher, Dr. Johnson, within a few 
days of his death, to the great painter—one of the 
busiest of men—Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘‘ to forgive him 
thirty pounds which he had borrowed of him; to read 
the Bible; and never to use his pencil on a Sunday.” 

These things are the consecration of intervals. But 
is it indeed so, that Christ has nothing to do with the 
very business itself? I will say but two things in 
answer to this question. 

‘First, try all your separate acts of business by 
Christ’s rule. Is this thing, which I am thinking of 
doing, in the way of business, perfectly honest? Is 
it such a thing as I can carry to my God for His 
blessing? Is it according.to that ancient rule, laid 
down in His Word, of the just weight and the perfect 
measure? It is astonishing—it is perfectly astonish- 
ing to a Christian conscience—how widely the world 
of trade and the world of commerce, the world of 
professional science and the world of social dealing, 
has departed and gone astray from the law of absolute 
uprightness and of conscientious honesty. Perhaps 
they may be rudely recalled to it some day! Perhaps 
a world injured by these departures, even in the 
estimate of selfish gain and loss, may take means, by 
novel combinations and unexpected co-operations, to 
recall the crooked to their rectitude, and to make 
honesty the best policy in God’s world once more. 
Wait not, Christians, for these shocks of discipline ! 
Let yours be already that Christian probity which 
has nothing to fear for itself if even the foundations 
be cast down! 

Again, let your heaviest, weightiest employments 
be often in each day broken for a moment by a devout 
lifting of the whole soul to your God. Be assured, 
these furtive visits (so to call them) to your home 
and sanctuary above, waste no time: rather do they 
assist the workings of the intellect, and speed the 
wheels of the day’s chariot towards its desired end. 
It is thus, not least, that the brief, comprehensive 





rule of the Apostle is carried into action, ‘‘ Pray with- 
out ceasing.” It is thus, not least, that the beautiful 
thought of tho Psalmist is realized in the experience 
of the faithful—** As the dew of Hermon, and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion: for 
there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 
evermore.” 

Yet once more: turn a life of business into a per- 
petual service of charity. Where is he, in any one of 
the lawful callings of commercial or of professional life, 
who may not do at least one pure unbought kindness 
each day that he lives and labours? I need not stay 
to show this of some callings: the physician can give 
his counsel—it is the glory of his profession to do so 
—without money and without price, to the sufferer 
whom it would distress or ruin to be made to pay. 
The lawyer, he not least, can sometimes help, for 
nothing, the fatherless and widow to their rights— 
can give a gratuitous aid, here and there, to the 
ignorant and indigent, the outcast and the oppressed 
—and reckon these exceptional cases as tithes paid 
into Christ’s treasury in acknowledgment of the 
divine blessing upon the exercise of an otherwise 
remunerative calling. And the tradesman, who has 
not offerings of this kind to offer, may yet give 
of his merchandise and of his store to the needy 
and homeless, consecrating his gains by a gene- 
rous charity, and thus carrying out, in spirit, those 
golden maxims of the law of old time: ‘* When 
thou cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and 
hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go 
again to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for 
the’ fatherless, and for the widow. . . . When thou 
beatest thine olive tree, thou shalt not go over the 
boughs again: it shall be for the stranger, for 
the fatherless, and for the widow. . . . When thou 
gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not 
glean it afterward: it shall be for the stranger, for 
the fatherless, and for the widow.” ‘‘Give alms,” 
Christ said, ‘‘ of such things as ye haye; and behold, 
all things are clean unto you.” 

3. The Gospel of recognition, and the Gospel of 
consecration, is, in the third and last place, a Gospel 
of refreshing and consolation. We have spoken some- 
times—we spoke last month—of those energies and 
activities within us, which make work pleasant, and 
which in the same degree indispose us even for a 
heaven of mere idleness. But we cannot forget that 
for a large portion of our race work goes much beyor:1 
the limit of pleasurable effort. There is a point up to 
which labour is not only tolerable, but enjoyable: 
beyond this, it becomes a pain—it may run on even 
into agony. ‘To be compelled to toil when we are 
weary—to be under a necessity of rising early and 
going forth to a long day of exertion, when every 
limb aches and each step taken is like climbing a 
mountain—this is no pleasure. And alas! for count- 
less thousands, as sensitive in every nerve, as per- 
ceptive of suffering, as the tenderest of us—this, this 
is life. The poor young servant, on whom, alone and 
unaided, lies the burden of a whole household, its 
food, its cleanliness, its attendance, its nursing— 
does she find toil pleasant? does she want no 
Gospel, if there be one, to relieve’ her loneliness 
and to light up her darkness? O, there are those 
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amongst us, to whom, indeed, indeed, it is no luxury 
to be busy! They do not feel that any word of hope 
would be at this time so sweet to them as one which 
should promise them rest—simple rest—mere, un- 
broken, uninterrupted repose. And the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ has such a word for them. It tells 
of a day—it cannot be very far off really for any one 
—when the Great Master will say in our hearing, 
‘* Tt is evening—call the labourers and give them their 
hire.” Work on while it is day—work as Christ’s 
servants—work with Him in view and with Him in 
your heart—do the appointed task, as He sets it you 
day by day, cheerfully, thoroughly, and with a good 
courage—seek Him before it, seek Him in it, seek 
Him after it—value His Sunday, love His house, visit | 
His table—try to be an honour to Him—try to show 
to others how good He is, and how gentle, and how 
strong, and how patient—thus live to Him, and do all 
things, even the commonest things, as it is written, in 
His name, that is, as belonging to Him, as His, His ser- 
vants, His disciples, His friends; and then to you the 
Gospel will become less and less every day a law, and 
more and more each day a comfort and a repose; you 
will begin by degrees to anticipate, quite asa certainty, 
the arrival of that happiness which St. Paul describes, 
at once so naturally and so solemnly, in those words 
of peace and encouragement, ‘‘ And to you who are 
troubled rest with us.” 





Rest, first. Rest, till we are rested. Rest, in the 


quiet grave where Jesus slept. Rest, in the holy 
paradise, which Jesus opened. Then, when we have 
renewed our strength, no longer rest in absolute 
repose, but rest in restful activity. A body given to 
us, not, like this, needy, restless, fretful, corruptible, 
but a body which St. Paul calls spiritual—adapted to 
the spirit, as this body is adapted to sense—capable, 
like angelic frames, of unlimited service, without 
want, without weariness, without pain or distress or 
disease, for ever. 

This is the Gospel heaven. This is the far prospect 
which makes labour tolerable even now. This is that 
rest, not so much after as in work, which satisfies the 
very imagination of blessedness, and makes a man say, 
It is enough—Lord, bring me safe into that rest, and 
I will give Thee thanks and praise for ever. When 
I wake up after Thy likeness—the likeness of Thy 
blessed resting after creation, the likeness of Thy 
blessed rest in the perpetual upholding—the likeness 
of Him whose meat it was to do Thy will all the day, 
and whose refreshment it was to commune with Thee 
all the night on the mount and in the garden—then, 
as never before, I shall be satisfied—satisfied in every 
capacity and in every aspiration—satisfied alike in 
work done and in work which knows no ending: 

‘“‘T heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write: Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours!” OC. J. VAUGHAN. 





A SUNDAY IN THE BUSH. 


In the Australian Bush—those parts of it, that is, 
where Sunday is not regularly kept—one day is so 
like another, that it is hard sometimes not to get as 
puzzled as Robinson Crusoe was when he lost his 
chronological reckoning, and had no “ church-going 
bell” to set him right. Drafting, branding, and 
shearing form epochs, it is true; but, for the most 
part, the sheep go out as the sun comes up, and come 
home as the sun goes down, with so much daily same- 
ness that it is difficult for the dweller in such places 
to answer, on the spur of the moment, a question as 
to what day of the week it is. The mere mental 
need that man has for a Sabbath—a break in con- 
tinuous toil, however light—is strikingly shown in 
Australia. A lazier life than an Australian shep- 
herd’s, during the greater part of the year, it is 
almost impossible to conceive. It is no wonder that 
the more dashing stockman calls him “crawler.” 
He really has ‘next to nothing to do but to take his 
walks abroad all day, in a generally delicious climate, 
behind his slowly moving flock. And then his life 
is as free from pecuniary cares as a servant-girl’s, 
and far less laborious. And yet, unbroken by the 
sweet Sunday rest, it often drives him ‘‘ cranky.” 
The small demand upon his intellect that his call- 
ing makes, of course, has something to do with 
this: it is hard hammering that bulges out ‘the 
blacksmith’s arm.” The little intercourse he has 
with his fellow-men, also, aids in the dulling of the 
Australian shepherd’s intelligence: even Hobbes, in 





the midst of ‘a lordly library, as Aubrey tells us, 





found that, ‘‘for want of good conversation, his 
understanding and invention contracted a moss on 
them, like an old paling in an orchard.” But, lazy 
and lonely as he might be during the rest of the week, 
if, even only now and then, the Australian shepherd 
could exchange his work-a-day dawdling for Sab- 
bath repose, and his ‘‘unidea’d” solitude for the 
quickening influences of ‘‘ common prayer,” he would 
not, I think, be so liable to semi-idiocy. 

It was my lot to spend some months on a Sunday- 
less Australian station. The ‘‘ Cove,” as employers 
are called in the Far South, was a bachelor, or doubt- 
less we should have been shamed into some form of 
Sabbath observance. Put the only women about the 
place were stray ‘‘ black gins,” and one shepherd’s 
wife. All the other men whose huts were clustered 
round the head-station, were bachelors like their 
master. Having a handy Chinaman or two at the 
house, to do house-work and laundry-work, and 
seamstress’s work, we were more comfortably situated 
than some up-country folk; but still, we could boast 
of none of those little home cosinesses which follow a 
woman, like home flowers, into the rudest place. Our 
place, per se, was well enough. It was not a raw new 
station, but one which my friend the ‘‘Cove” had taken 
off the hands of its former owner. The house was a 
roomy, single-floored building, of white weatherboard, 
sun-warped, but also sun-mellowed, with a long, broad 
verandah, smothered in the dark green leaves and pale 
white and purple stars of passion-flower. In front was 
what was called ‘‘ the garden,” a grey-railed enclosure, 
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] 
whose flower-beds, in our time, were almost obliterated | and crackle in the sunlight like a brown-red blot 
by long, yellow, ungrazed grass. At the bottom of the | of blood. On one side of these was a grey wool- 








neglected little garden was a neglected little vineyard; 
the once carefully pruned, black-currant-like bushes 
indulging in all kinds of aspiring, condescending, 
and horizontally-intrusive vagaries. Behind the 
house was a grey, shingle-roofed jumble of barns, 
stables, and other out-houses, in the midst of which 
the brick store seemed, from a distance, to cake 


| shed, like a magnified cart-lodge, and on the other a 
| grey-railed stockyard, like a magnified pound. Here 
| and there were scattered the men’s grey-slab huts, 
| roofed with broad, frayed sheets of overhanging, 
| glistening, brown-and-grey bark. A large grazing- 
| paddock, timbered like an English park, was fenced in 
| by the creek, and farther down its course there were 
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“The anxious mother insisted on having them ‘christened’ after the evening service.” 


one or two cultivation-paddocks for maize; a green 
flat, buttoned with mushrooms, and grazed by a mob of 
brood mares and their foals, lying between. Beyond 
the creek, and encircling us on all sides, spread the 
solemn, silent, sombre Bush, above whose rifle-green 
foliage we could see slowly-moving clouds of red dust 
long before we could make out the slowly-returning 
flocks. And far away, where the black-green sea of 
wood grew hazy as it touched the glorious Australian 
sky, there rose a film of hills—rose-pink, grey, laven- 


. der, light-blue like wood-smoke, purple as Tyrian 


V.—21. 














velvet, and sullen-hued as lead, according to the 
changing hours and seasons. 

At least a score of miles away from the nearest 
township, the station was a lonely place to live in at 
any time: it was a dreary place to spend Sunday in— 
as its Sundays were generally spent. 

To the shepherds, Sunday made no difference what- 
ever. To the rest of us, perhaps, it brought a little 
more leisure, but it was a very listless leisure, which 
often ended amongst the men in quarrelling: They 
were a very motley crew: three or four Chinamen, 
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a Swede, two or three “‘ old hands,” and sundry ‘‘new 
chums,” English and Irish, who were endeavour- 
ing to free themselves from the imputation of milk- 
soppishness by rivalling the foul language and other 
wickednesses of the ex-convicts, to say nothing of the 
blacks who sometimes hung about'the place. Such a 
flock without a shepherd almost necessarily went 
astray in the wilderness; and, though from the effect 
of old associations, the first fresh light of Sunday 
morning brought back, with Sunday memories, Sun- 
day feelings, a very God-forsaken look came over the 
lonely, sunny place, as the day wore on. Rambling 
in the rough garden, or among the straggling vines ; 
or sitting by the silent creek, where nothing was 
to be heard but a faint insect-hum, and now and 
then the, scream of a flashing flock of paroquets, 
startlingly breaking the almost sepulchral stillness of 
the Bush, whose grey, ragged-shrouded, unfamiliar 
trees stood around like ghosts charged with wearily 
ancient secrets of which they cannot disburden them- 
selves—sitting, I say, in some spot generally so quiet 
that the shy water-moles would come up within a 
few feet of me—sitting there and thinking of the 
sweet Sunday bells that would chime a few hours 
later in England, I have felt more heimweh than 
I ever experienced at any other time in Australia. 
One Sunday morning, just before dinner, I was 
lounging listlessly about, when my eyes were pricked 
up, so to speak, by the apparition of a stranger in 
the distance—a black-coated rider on a black-coated 
horse, thrown into gloomy relief by the goldenly- 
brown maize, hanging in heavy cob, past which 
he was riding. He cantered up to the fence that 
cut off not only the cultivation paddocks, but the 
Bush from the flat at the foot of the little rise on which 
the station buildings stood, took down the slip panels 
(the Bush substitute for gate) like one accustomed to 
them, and then steered straight for our little colony. 
It was so long since a stranger had visited our place 
that the new arrival ecxeated quite a commotion. 
I hurried to meet the stranger, and had just 
gained the hut which was our farthest advanced post, 
as he rode up to it. The hat was tenanted by the 
married shepherd; and his wife, whose once fair 
English face and arms had been tanned into a 
mahogany hue, and her flock of white-headed, brick- 
dust-complexioned youngsters, were standing outside 
and staring at the rider with eyes distended to their 
utmost. ‘‘ He le-uke le-ike a pe-airson, he dew,” 
said the woman; ‘‘an’ if so be he be, he shall chre- 
isn my ye-ung uns, he shall. Ne-ot one on ’em’s 
been so me-uch as he-alf bapte-ised. Ne-ot, arter 
e-ali, as the-ere’s a che-urch for un to chre-is’n in.” 
‘*He ain’t an English parson, then, mother,” ex- 
claimed her eldest ‘‘ cornstalk ”—a stripling of eleven, 
who had shot out of the chubbiness of Australian in- 
fancy into the ramrod-like slimness and uprightness 
of precocious Australian boyhood. ‘‘ He knows how 
to sit a horse.” Strange as it may sound to English 
ears, the ‘“‘native youth” of Australia—i.e., those 
who in the West Indies would be called creoles, but 
who here pass under the names of ‘ cornstalks” and 
‘‘ currency-lads”—have the most supercilious con- 
tempt for English horsemanship in general, and for 
English clerical horsemanship in particular—a grudg- 





ingly admiring exception, however, being always 
made, by those who know him, in favour of that 
capital rider, the Bishop of Newcastle. 

There was nothing distinctively clerical in the 
stranger’s appearance, except his black coat—some- 
what rusty through exposure to alternate sun and 
shower. He wore a weather-bronzed ‘‘cabbage-tree” 
hat, and his horse carried a rubbed pair of bulging 
saddle-bags. 

He turned out to be a clergyman, however—a 
plain, but shrewd, earnest man, ordained in the 
colony, who had spent the greater part of his life in 
the Bush, and had been recently appointed to look 
after our benighted district; the parish assigned him 
there being a good deal larger than many English 
bishoprics. Seasoned bushman though he was, the hot 
long ride that he had had from the place where he 
had ‘done duty” the night before had fagged him, 
and after dinner he was glad to lie down and have a 
sleep. Service was announced for the evening, in the 
wool-shed. 

Ours was. curious little congregation. The sheep 
had come home, and, therefore, every one on the 
place could muster in the temporary church. New 
chums and old hands, Swede, Chinamon, shepherd’s 
wife, and shepherd’s children, were all there; and a 
score or two of blacks—men, women, and piccanin- 
nies—who were encamped on the other side of the 
creek, crossed it, in order to witness what they seemed 
to imagine was the white fellows’ equivalent for a 
“‘ corroborree.” It was odd to note their black faces 
eagerly beaming im above the dwarf slab-panneling 
that ran between the pillars of the shed, over which 
they hung (barring their mobile lissomeness) much as 
English rusties lounge half into a blacksmith’s forge 
at night; and to see their white eyes and teeth flash 
anticipatively when any change in our posture gave 
them the idea that the dancing was going to begin. 
Australian twilight soon terminates, and the shed was 
illuminated with all kinds of extemporised lights, 
whose flames: scarcely flickered their individual dim- 
ness in the still evening air. Several of the lights 
were mere “‘ slush-lamps”—old pannikins filled with 
dirt and grease, and wicked with ‘‘ honeysuckle” 
pith. A camphine-lamp, which we somehow hap- 
pened to possess at the house, glowed, like a very big 
sun in a very twinkling solar system, on the single- 
flapped Pembroke table (similarly supplied) that 
served, together with a broken-armed arm-chair 
(from the same repository of superannuated furni- 
ture), for both reading-desk and pulpit. Those of the 
worshippers who had raised seats, had brought them 
with them; the others nursed their knees upon the 
floor. Small as was our congregation, our supply of 
Bibles and Prayer-books was sadly insufficient. The 
‘* Cove” officiated as clerk. The clergyman had pulled 
out of one of his saddle-bags a dusky, rumpled pair 
of bands, and a very crumpled, yellow, and iron- 
moulded surplice, unhooded with even a ‘‘St. Bees’ 
bell-rope.” He wore his surplice whilst he preached 
as well as when he prayed—with no ‘“‘ Puseyite” sig- 
nificancy, but simply because it was the only gowns he 
had. It seemed strange, somehow, that so plain- 
sailing a pastor should think clerical vestments of any 
kind necessary ; but he evidently took an innocent 
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professional pride in his surplice, as proving that he 
was ‘‘a regular clergyman,” and (such is the power 
of uniforms of all hues) it evidently had its effect also 
on his hearers. 

The weird hoots of the “laughing jackass,” as the 
sun went down, had been our church-bells. In the 
deep hush that followed, broken only by the occasional 
cry of the “‘ morepork,” sailing along on as silent 
wings as the huge shadowy moths that our lights 
lured into the wool-shed, evening prayers were read— 
prayers which the white children, as well as the blacks, 
both children and adults, had never heard before. 
Very soothing it was to hear those unfamiliar familiar 
words once more. I felt as if my mother had crossed 
the sea, and whispered at once counsel and comfort in 
the dear old English tones, or as if tossing sea and 
chequered years had been repassed, and I was at home 
again a boy. And yet our surroundings gave a point 
to the prayers that made them seem written especially 
for us. ‘‘We have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep,” came home to men who were 
praying in a wool-shed, with half-a-dozen flocks 
folded around them. ‘‘ Lighten our darkness, we 
beseech thee, O Lord,” can never haye the same 
force in a gas-lit church in the midst of a gas-lit 
city that it had for us, listening to the words with 
the southern stars shining down solemnly on miles 
upor miles of ink-black Bush; and ‘‘ when two or 
three are gathered together in thy name” fitted our 
little congregation better than a church crammed to 
the very aisles. Their prison-life had made the 
prayers familiar enough to the old hands, and one of 


their favourite Sunday amusements had been to re- | 


cite the profanest parodies on the church service they 
could remember or concoct; but they joined in it 
reverentially that night, partly as if they thought 
there was some saving charm in its mere repetition, 
and partly out of pride at being so much better able 
than the new chums ‘‘to say the prayers without 
book.” It was strange to see grey-haired old profli- 
gates, whose only normal use for the name of Jesus 
was to profane it in an oath, bowing their hoary 
heads atits mention in the Creed. The Chinamen, 
who were the most smartly dressed members of the 
congregation, watched the progress of the service 
with sly almond-eyes of politely indifferent toleration. 
The quietness of our ‘‘corroborree”’ evidently puzzled 
the black fellows, but when the Evening Hymn was 
sung before the sermon, it met with their approbation, 
and they gurgled a fitful accompaniment in their 
musical tongue of reduplicated liquids and vowels. 
The sermon was short, simple, and to the point. 
The preacher took for his text the parable of the 
Lost Sheep, and adapted it to bush appreciation. He 
multiplied his figures, and varied his circumstances, 
so as to make his hearers enter into the spint of 
the story. In a matter-of-fact way, which (like all 
people who see their humdrum occupations placed, 
just as they are, in a new light) his hearers listened to 
as a revelation, he described the counting-in of an 
Australian flock—the discovery that there were a score 
of stragglers—the shepherd’s fear that their value 
would be stopped out of his wages, and the anxiety 





with which, though he had not had his ‘supper, and 
could smell the chops, he joined the overseer in his 
hunt after the stragglers. And then the preacher gave 
the interpretation of his parable. Those whom he ad- 
dressed were the stray sheep ;‘ pay-day was Judgment 
Day; he was the shepherd who would come short 
then, if he could not give a full account of his charge, 
and prove that those whom he could not reckon up 
had been eaten, through no fault of his own, by the 
dingo (that was the name the preacher gave to the 
Devil), and that he had been “ spry at lambing-time.” 
‘*Can you wonder,’ went on the simple sun-burnt 
evangelist, ‘‘ that I rise early and lie down late, when 
your souls and the souls of these little ones will be 
required at my hands ?” 

There was egotism, no doubt, in this exposition, 
but that very egotism told with his hearers. They 
thought that it was self-interest—a motive which 
they could appreciate, although working in a sphere 
so much higher than their own that they, neverthe- 
less, could not help acknowledging that the preacher’s 
anxiety about them was ‘‘ very kind of the parson” 
—that led him to look after them, and, therefore, 
they heard him, if not gladly, without suspicion of 
humbug. He even moved one of the hardened old 
hands to tears when he proceeded to paint, in his 
hard, graphic lines—pity-softened—the career of a 
convict from his first temptation to crime at home to 
his human punishment for its manifold repetition on 
a colonial gallows, or his dreary semi-release from 
crime’s human consequences as a colonial ‘‘ emanci- 
pist ’—dreary if he was a stranger to the blood that 
washes wool-white, and still the slave of sin. ‘“‘ It’sme 
he’d got hold of,” afterwards said old ‘‘ Brummagem 
Bill,” who had been a burglar both at home and 
abroad, and had served a colonial sentence on Cocka- 
too Island for manslaughter, only severed by a hair’s 
breadth from murder. That Brummagem Bill was 
permanently reformed, I will not undertake to say ; 
but certainly during my short subsequent stay at the 
station he seemed shamed and softened. How much 
of this seed that fell by the way-side defied the fowls 
of the air, as I have intimated, I cannot tell; but, at 
any rate, I can testify that it was sown in sincere, if 
somewhat narrow, earnest. 

The overt result of the Bush parson’s visit was the 
baptism of the married shepherd’s white-headed flock. 
He had to be off at sunrise for another station, and, 
therefore, the anxious mother insisted on having her 
brood ‘‘chre-is’ned” immediately atter the evening 
service—the Cove and myself assuming, per force, the 
responsibility of standing godfathers for all. The 
font was a zinc hand-basin. 

Our worship altogether had been very rough-and- 
ready in its appliances; but, however transitory, it 
was, I think, sincere whilst it lasted. When I lay 
awake that night, listening to the curlews wailing in 
the flat, and woke up to hear the elfin ‘‘ bushman’s 
clock” hooting through the hushed bush its dis- 
cordant midnight chimes, the station no longer felt so 
God-forsaken as it had seemed in the sunny bright- 
ness and the starry blackness of many a previous 
Sunday. ‘ 
EDWARD Howe. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. 


THANKFULNESS is one of the most attractive quali- 
ties of the Christian character. While it invigorates 
and animates ourselves, it glorifies God and it edifies 
our neighbour. No doubtit has much to do with natu- 
ral temperament, sound health, sufficient means, and 
congenial employment. Nevertheless, it is sometimes 
perfectly independent of these accidental causes ; and 
he who in poverty, or sickness, or solitude, can pre- 
serve a merry heart and a cheerful countenance is a 
benefactor to society, a testimony to his God, and the 
best of all possible friends to himself. 

But if thankfulness is an attractive quality of the 
Christian character, it ought also, within certain limits 
and with certain exceptions, to be a universal one. 
Clouds will sometimes prevent our seeing the sunshine ; 
and every one now and then is tempted to exclaim out of 
a depressed heart, ‘‘ All these things are against me.” 
Still it may be safely asserted that the prevailing 
temper of a truly Christian mind is a lively sense of 
the divine goodness; and at the end of life, as the 
departing pilgrim looks back on the way by which the 
Lord his God has led him through the wilderness, the 
one exclamation of wondering gladness is, ‘‘ How 
good God has been to me!” the one conviction of 
assured faith is, ‘‘He will never change. He will 
continue to love me to the end.” 

But why is this so? What is it that throws this 
steady and sunny light both on past and on future— 
that eases burdens heavy enough to crush other men 
—that interprets all God’s dealings, even the hardest 
and the darkest, under the unfailing purpose of 
eternal love? It is the blessed knowledge of what 
God has been, is, and will be, to us; it is the know- 
ing in whom we have believed, and that He is able 
to keep that which we have committed unto Him 
against that day; it is the sanctifying presence of the 
Indwelling Comforter; in a word, it is the conscious- 
ness of possessing eternal life, through abiding in the 
Father and the Son. 

That we have eternal life now in a true, though of 
course limited, degree, can be proved from many pas- 
sages of Scripture. There are our Lord’s words, when, 
about the death of Lazarus, he said to Mary, ‘‘ He 
that liveth and believeth in me shall never die” 
(John xi. 26); and again, on the eve of his own 
passion, when in prayer to his Father, He said, 
‘“‘ This is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent” (John xvii. 3). There are St. Paul’s words—‘‘ Set 
your affections on things above, not on things on the 
earth. For ye are dead, and your life is hid with 
Christ in God” (Col. iii. 1, 2). There are St. John’s 
words—‘‘ He that hath the Son hath life: and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life” (1 John 
vy. 12). The believing soul, in the language of the 
same Apostle, has already passed from death unto 
life through the power of the regenerating Spirit, 
though that life cannot be completed or enjoyed in 
the full fruition of its blessedness until, in the resur- 
rection of the body, we enter on the entire and incor- 
ruptible immortality of our whole being. 

No great ingenuity is required to trace all through 








the twenty-third psalm (nay, it might almost be said, 
through each separate verse of it) some distinct truth 
about this eternal life. There is the substance of itin our 
personal spiritual union with the Lord Jesus. ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd,” belonging to me, and I to 
Him; He dwelling in me, andIin Him. The mani- 
Jestation of this life is in the personal holiness of the 
believer, whom the Good Shepherd ever strives to lead 
on into the green pastures and still waters of an ever- 
riper knowledge and fuller image of Himself. Would 
we know how to ascertain if this eternal life is ours or 
not, the answer will not be found in sudden emotions 
of feeling, nor in a clear and consistent theological 
system, nor in aptness of controversy, nor in an un- 
healthy eagerness about means of grace, but in a life 
hidden with Christ in God, yet manifesting itself daily 
by a continual bringing forth of the fruits of the 
Spirit. The discipline of this eternal life is in the 
wisely alternating visitations of joy and sorrow 
according to the needs and circumstances of each 
individual soul. It extends its purifying and exalt- 
ing influence over the entire being of man. It lays 
hold of his understanding, when it rightly appreciates 
and humbly receives the great mysteries of the 
Gospel, in the Father’s eternal purpose, and in the 
atoning blood of the incarnate Son, and the regenerat- 
ing grace of the Spirit. It seizes the heart, and 
strikes its roots all down it and through it, engaging 
and occupying the affections for God Himself, whose is 
the first and rightful claim. The conscience it purges 
from dead works to serve the living God, giving it 
rest and peace through the precious blood that can 
alone wash out sin. The will it subdues into captivity 
to God’s will, not by taking it away, nor by immers- 
ing it in God’s (as some mystics have delighted to 
say), but by training and educating it into a free and 
complete and cheerful and intelligent obedience. And 
while over the entire moral and spiritual being of man 
it sheds its blessed and increasing influence, it makes 
our very mortal bodies (through the operation of our 
wills and affections) servants and instruments of 
righteousness unto God. 

But what is the method of this? The shedding 
forth of the love of God into our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost. For what is at once the result in David’s 
mind of this spirit of thankfulness, and the unfailing 
evidence of eternal life in the soul? It is devoutness. 
‘‘T will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 
God’s goodness did not harden him into indifference, 
nor produce in him a sense of independence of God 
or of confidence in his own prosperity. Rather it 
made him feel more than ever his need of God, and 
that God was his only sufficient and abiding portion ; 
that the nearer he could live to Him the more often 
he could worship Him, the more he could hear of his 
truth and receive of his grace, the better it must be 
for him both here and hereafter. Nor is this the 
solitary expression of his feeling, since again and 
again in his psalms—such as the 27th, the 42nd, the 
84th—do we find the same. 

Now, it is quite worth while for us to inquire very 
seriously what are the chief helps to devoutness 
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among Christian people, and how we may best remove 
the obstacles and hindrances to it wherever such are 
found to exist. 

The meaning of devoutness is personal adoring love 
to God the Father as revealed in his Son Jesus Christ. 
It is not, in the usual acceptation of the word, the 
invariable accompaniment of living faith in the soul, 
for there are many sincere and excellent persons walk- 
ing in the fear of God and in the light of conscience 
of whom to speak as devout would be to describe them 
inaccurately, if not altogether untruly. It is by no 
means always found in company with a great amount 
of accurate doctrinal knowledge, for it was when 
Mary Magdalene was weeping over her lost Lord, 
whom she thought to be stolen and could not believe 
to be risen, that her Saviour, recognising her devout- 
ness, rewarded it by the revelation of Himself. It 
may be called the enthusiasm of personal religion, 
springing from a fervent and affectionate nature, 
going out after God, and cleaving to Him and delight- 
ing in Him, not so much for what He gives as for 
what He is; prizing above all his gifts the constant 
sense of his sanctifying presence, desiring above all his 
graces the power of loving Him more as He deserves. 
Tn David’s own words, it is thirst for God, for the living 
God—the longing to go and appear before God; it is 
also the aching, longing insatiableness of a soul that 
throbs and burns with the very fire of heaven—the 
emotion of a heart that would multiply itself a hun- 
dred-fold only to give them all to Him. 


“ Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast ; 
But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 


“Tongue never spake, ear never heard, 
Never from heart o’erflowed 
A dearer name, a sweeter word, 
Than Jesus, Son of God.” 


If devoutness is rare—so much rarer than it ought to 
be—the reason is not hard to find. We love our God 
with such a thin, feeble, meagre, circumspect love, 
not in the least because He denies us the power of 
loving Him, or refuses to pour into our heart his love 
tous; but partly because we do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the duty and the blessedness of loving Him, partly 
because we hinder the outcoming of his love to us, and 
the upgoing of our love to Him by sloth or sin; partly, 
also, because we do not fulfil the conditions, and use 
with such languor and indifference the aids and helps, 
by which alone love to God can burn within us with a 
steady and bright flame. 

If that considerable number of professing Christians 
who are continually lamenting their want of love to 
Christ and God, would really and thoroughly search 
their hearts about it, some of them might discover 
that they have already as much of God’s love as they 
have any right to expect; and that the amount which 
they feel to possess, whether of a sense of his love to 
them, or theirs to Him, is as a matter of fact in exact 
proportion to their actual efforts after it. To be safe, 
is practically the end and aim with which tens of 
thousands of professing Christians sit down in an 
ignoble contentedness. Not to be punished for sin, 
tot to be shut out of heaven, not to be refused the 








comfortable persuasion of peace with God, not to be 
left knocking at the door of God’s mercy uncartain if 
we shall ever be let in,—this is what many people look 
upon as the goal of the Christian’s race, and the sub- 
stance of his assurance, and the reward of his faith, 
and the pledge of his victory. Whereas it is but the 
starting-point, and not the conclusion; the earnest, but 
not the fulfilment of his salvation. To be delivered 
from sin, in the love and power of it, is really of far 
more importance, both for God and us, than that we 
should be set frea from the fear of hell; and to be made 
fit for heaven is the only possible condition on which 
we could enjoy its blessedness, or mix in its society, 
or do its works, or adore its Lord. It is no doubt a 
most blessed thing to feel safe; yet certainly it is neither 
the loftiest nor the most elevating sentiment even of 
human nature: and to rest content with our sense 
of safety, comparatively indifferent to the glory or the 
kingdom of Him who has saved us, is to fall very short 
indeed of our Redeemer’s purpose for us—is to know 
nothing of the spirit of the Apostle, whose one con- 
straining motive, both of gratitude and obedience, was 
love to Him who died and rose again. So many of 
us haye such a miserably low standard! We do not 
care for God’s love, except for the mental excitement 
of feeling it. We do not care for his glory, except just 
so far as our personal instrumentality is concerned in 
advancing it. We do not care for his presence, save 
when no other consolations are forthcoming. Nine out 
of every ten human beings are naturally disposed to be 
intensely idle; and this idleness creeps over the re- 
newed nature, and lulls it into drowsiness and sloth. 
We are too idle for the effort of sustained prayer. 
We are too idle, steadily and thoughtfully to study our 
Bibles. We are too idle to interest ourselves in bearing 
the burdens or healing the sorrows of those around us. 
Weare too idle for anything much more than listening 
torousing sermons, and occasionally attending a meeting 
for missions, and—being ‘‘scarcely saved.” ‘The reason 
is, unbelief is at the root. If we really believed that 
God, of, and by, andin Himself, could make us happy, 
if we could learn to trust Him, and be content with 
Him, apart from his gifts, in the deep conviction that 
He is more and better than them all; if, in our jealousy 
for his honour, and in our appreciation of his charac- 
ter, and in our sympathy with his purposes, and in our 
gratitude for his Cross, we could come to have more of 
his mind about sin, more to understand his intense 
hatred and horror of it, more, with Him, to pity and 
yearn over the lost, more to perceive and know that 
the very greatest loss a human being can suffer is the 
loss of his image, and presence, and love, I do think 
we should more cheerfully and readily cast ourselves 
into his arms, and yield ourselves to his purposes ; we 
should say more continually, more fervently, more 
honestly, than most of us can say now—‘ Do what 
Thou wilt with me, only love me; and give me the 
power of loving Thee in return!” 

The conditions of deyoutness are few, obvious, and 
simple. First, if God is to come to fill the heart with 
his sweetness and his glory, He must have it all to 
himself when He comes. By which I do not mean 
that He is jealous of the rightful and natural love, 
which we give to and claim from each other. If we 
love not our brother whom we have seen, how can we 
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love God, whom we have not seen? Nor again, that 
He expects or demands perfection while we are here. 
But He does expect, and we must give Him, sincerity 
of purpose in seeking Him, resoluteness of will in 
following Him, perseverance of effort in surrender- 
ing to Him all we have and all we are. Haif-hearted- 
ness in religion is the true secret of the want of 
zeal and power in the church of Christ; and the 
famous French sarcasm is almost as true of professing 
as of merely nominal Christians, ‘‘ that they have just 
religion enough to make them miserable, but not 
enough to make them happy.” 

Another absolutely essential condition of devoutness 
is the entire, and unsparing, and incessant conflict with 
indwelling sin, however inveterate, or pleasant, or secret 
from men, or indulgently treated by the world. Solong 
as we make a truce with any sin whatever, and choose to 
think about it, either that it isso small it does not sig- 
nify, or so hidden that no one knows of it, or so powerful 
that we cannot overcome it, just so long are we with 
one side of our voice inviting God tocome tous, and with 
the other side bidding Him keep away. Godis a holy 
God; and if his servants can consent, knowingly and 
perseveringly, to nurse in their hearts such sins as 
covetousness, or pride, or vanity, or envy, or evil and 
censorious speaking, they must take the consequences. 
Divine grace has a marvellous vitality, and it takes a 
great deal of pains quite to extinguish it. Still it is 
easy enough to stunt its growth; and if we are not 
watchful over ourselves, instead of being epistles to the 
church and the world, of God’s divine power, in using 
us as instruments of righteousness, we shall be epistles, 
equally well known and well read of the power of sin to 
quench and smother the Divine Spirit, and of the fatal 
certainty with which self-indulgence of any kind will, 
sooner or later, punish us. ; 

Another condition of devoutness is active and con- 
tinual occupation in the Lord’s service. What exer- 
cise does for the body, usefulness does for the soul, 
in quickening the circulation through the entire 
system, and in giving a healthy play to the organs and 
faculties of our being. Such occupation may be con- 
fined to the four walls of a house. It is not essential 
to it that it should be prominent, or varied, or arduous, 
or indeed of any special sort or kind whatever. All 
that is necessary is, that each Christian person should 
feel himself 4 labourer in the Lord’s vineyard, and 
should be doing with humility and cheerfulness what 
the Lord gives him to do, whatever and wherever it 
may be. This alone (unless sickness or other cause of 
inability prevent it) can keep the heart awake, the will 
obedient, themind ready, the conscience pure. If it 
involve self-denial, so much the better. Nay, the 
chances are, that if there is no self-denial about it, we 
are pleasing ourselves, instead of pleasing Christ. 
Some people are so constituted, that they would find it 
harder to overcome natural diffidence in visiting the 
sick, or even in teaching a class of children, than to 
eat dry bread for a year. But to master self is the 
meaning of sanctification; and the sure and certain 
reward of following our Saviour wherever He leads us, 
is that we are thereby strengthened for the daily con- 
flict with sloth and selfishness in our own hearts, and 
that in ministering to others we are benefiting our- 
selves, 





Once more: it is absolutely impossible to maintain 
the heart in a condition of real deyoutness without 
a steady and frequent use of those means of grace 
ordained and provided for us by a higher wisdom than 
our own, and to neglect which is both presumption 
and folly. First and foremost of these is prayer, secret, 
frequent, sustained, and fervent prayer; prayer not 
only for the supply of needs, or for the sense of par- 
don, but for close spiritual communion with the Lord 
of our spirit, in at least an effort after that adoring and 
holy praise which is the substance of the worship in 
heaven. I know how hard prayer is almost at all 
times; how glad we sometimes feel to be able to say 
anything; that our best prayers ever fall short of our 
true aspirations; that our worst prayers are often so 
cold, so feeble, so poor, so wandering, they hardly 
deserve to be called prayers at all. And it is the 
humbling personal knowledge of the inadequacy and 
shortcomings of his own prayers, that may well make 
a Chiistian writer pause before he raises a standard 
that he himself so very inadequately reaches unto, as 
well as shrink from making a: heart sad which God 
would not make sad, by inviting prayer, which to 
many would seem so distant and so impracticable as 
only to reduce them todespair. Yet prayer is a habit; 
and the more we pray, the better we shall pray, and 
the highest mountain can be climbed by steady, patient 
walking; and if we never set a mark before us, to aim 
at and try for, we may soon discover that nothing is 
so perilous to the soul’s life as contentedly sitting still. 
Sometimes, to go to be alone with God and Christ in 
the fellowship of the Spirit, just for the joy and 
blessedness of it; to open, with reverent yet eager 
hands, the door into the presence chamber of the 
great King, and then to fall down before Him, it 
may be, in silent adoration,—our very attitude an 
act of homage, our merely being there, through the 
motive that prompts it, being the testimony of our 
soul’s love; to have our set day hours of close com- 
munion, with which no other friends shall interfere, 
and no other occupations interrupt; to which we learn 
to look forward with a living gladness—on which we 
look back with satisfaction and peace; this indeed is 
prayer, for its own sake, for God’s sake, for our friend’s 
sake, for the church’s sake, for our work’s sake; prayer, 
which we do not hurry through, to still the conscience, 
but which (other things permitting) we can even linger 
over to satisfy the heart. 0, if we Christians, who talk 
so much about the privilege and blessedness of prayer, 
would try to avail ourselves of it more than we do, 
how we should reflect on the world all around us the 
glory, as it streams on us from the face of the incar- 
nate Mediator! What a power we should become to 
rebuke sin, and proclaim pardon, and promise liberty, 
and offer peace, through our continually laying hold on 
the hem of the garment of our glorified Lord ! 

There must also be a full and frequent study of || 
God’s holy Word. There are some Christians who, 
without the special excuse of but little leisure, go so 
far as to say that the bible is the only book that 
Christians ought to study, other books involving but a 
waste of time. It may be sufficient to reply, that to 
impose this as a duty on all men alike is cortainly to 
go beyond the letter of Scripture itself; that it is 
hardly consistent with the reasonable and justifiable 
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cultivation of the various mental gifts and faculties 
with which God has endowed us, meaning us to use 
them, and that we are not particularly encouraged to 
it by any special largeness of mental vision or Christian 
charity in the few individuals who observe this rule 
themselves. It does not, however, follow that because 
the Bible is not the only book for Christians to study, 
that they might not study it much more than they do, 
and with much more pains, and diligence, and prayer. 
When we open our Bibles, quite as much as when we 
fall on our knees, we place ourselves in God’s imme- 
diate presence ; and we should read his Word both in 
the sense of listening to his voice, and with the object 
of discovering his will. Itis quite impossible for any 
Christian whatever to grow in the love of God with- 
out growing in the knowledge of Him. Let any one 
who is doubtful about it read the Epistle of St. Paul’s 
first imprisonment, and his doubts will soon disappear. 
But how can we grow in the knowledge of God with- 
out being much in the study of the Bible? For, first, 
it is the one object of the Bible to teach us the fresh 
and authoritative truth of God; and then we never 
appreciate truth so vividly, or receive it so gladly, or 
detain it so tenaciously, or impart it so intelligently, 
as when we have discovered it for ourselyes by our 
own thought and effort. One hour’s devotional study 
of Scripture will often do more than a dozen sermons 
to stir wp in our hearts the love of God. There is no 
argument half so efficacious for proving the divine 
inspiration of Scripture as the spiritual hallowing 
influence that the Bible itself seems to breathe over 
us when we bring ourselves into real contact with its 
contents. 

Again, a great help to devoutness in this restless and 
distracting age is contemplation. It may be dis- 
tinguished from meditation (on which a few words 
have already been written in a former paper) as being 
the attention of the mind and heart to a Person rather 
than to a truth; and while meditation may be defined 
as the pondering of the spirit on some divine doctrine, 
with (so to speak) closed eyes and abstracted senses, 
contemplation is the adoring gaze of the believing and 
worshipping heart on the glory of its Lord and King. 
“Out of sight, out of mind,” is a truth true in many 
ways. If we never set Christ himself preaching on 
the mountains of Galilee, dying on the cross, glorified 
at his Father’s right hand, before our heart and ima- 
gination, we must expect only faintly to realise all 
that He has suffered—all that He is now doing for us; 
and the result will be our spiritual loss. To look on 
Jesus with the purified eye of faith and love may be a 
rare, is, however, a truly blessed mean of grace. 
There is a sense in which even now we may see, if we 
will, our King in his beauty ; and if in the day of his 
return we are to be made like Him in body as well as 
in soul through seeing Him as He is, we may become 
spiritually like Him now through contemplating his 
person, and meditating on his work, and pondering 
his character, and feeding on his words. For, even 
now, we all, ‘‘ with open face beholding, as in a glass, 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 





(Zo be continued.) 
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There is yet one other aid towards the stirring up 
within us a living devoutness to Christ, and that is—a 
frequent receiving of the Lord’s Supper. Even in the 
lowest and poorest interpretation of this sacrament, as 
nothing more than an act of commemoration of the 
Lord’s sacrifice, one would think that nothing would 
be so likely to stir our gratitude, and dispose our hearts 
to receive his mercy, as often to partake of the memo- 
rial of his passion; and that none of the Saviour’s 
words would be more tenderly cherished, or more 
studiously obeyed, than his dying injunction, ‘‘ This 
do in remembrance of me.” But the teaching of 
Zwinglius falls miserably short of the authorised doc- 
trine, whether of the Church of England or the Church 
of Scotland. The English Church teaches her members 
that ‘‘ if, with a true penitent heart and lively faith, we 
receive that holy sacrament, then we spiritually eat 
the flesh of Christ, and drink his blood, then we dwell 
in Christ, and Christ in us,—we are one with Christ, 
and Christ with us.” The Church of Scotland, in the 
Shorter Catechism, declares that the ‘“‘worthy re- 
ceivers” in this sacrament are ‘“‘made partakers of 
Christ’s body and blood, with all his benefits ;” and in 
answer to the question, “Is not Christ really present 
in the sacrament of the Supper?” does not hesitate 
distinctly to reply that ‘‘ He is as really, but spiritually, 
present to the faith of believers in that ordinance, as 
the elements themselves are to their outward senses 
(1 Cor. xi. 29).” 

Now, if this indeed be so—if, whenever we partake 
of the Lord’s table, in a right spirit—we feed on the 
very Christ himself, given to us there by the operation 
of his Spirit, to be our meat and drink, our strength 
and joy, must not that blessed mean of grace be 
especially calculated to fill us with thankfulness and 
self-abasement, to stir up renewed self-surrender, and 
more habitual self-denial? And as to the objection, 
so frequently, and not quite unreasonably, made to a 
frequent reception of it, on the ground of our losing 
blessing through a greater familiarity with it, may we 
not thereby be doubting, though quite unconsciously, 
God’s wisdom in pressing on us this privilege, and 
mistrusting His power to prevent his ordinance 
falling short of his purpose to bless? Of course, it 
must always be a matter for individual discretion how 
often it may be expedient to partake of this ordinance; 
and while we are careful to reserve to ourselves the 
free exercise of our own judgment, the same liberty 
we must accord to our brethren. Still, it is certain 
that from not fully appreciating the blessedness, and 
apprehending the meaning, and using the opportuni- 
ties, and welcoming the grace of this sacrament, some 
of us fall short of God’s offers-of mercy; for, while it 
strengthens faith, and quickens love, it also animates 
hope. The memorial of the Cross is also the promise 
of the glory; and they who at the Lord’s table on 
earth love to show forth their Lord’s death till He 
come, are surely more likely than others to be looking 
forward to the glorious moment when they will be 
called to sit down to the marriage Supper of the 
Lamb. ‘ 

A. W. THoRoLp. 
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“FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD:” 
MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


CHAPTER VII.—NELLIE THORNTON’S TROUBLE. 
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\. father,” he: 


a «said, ‘and I} 
MN found an old 
friend in Miss 
Thornton.” 

‘* Really !— 
you have met : 
her in Lon- 
don?” 

“‘T made her acquaintance last year at Scarborough, 
and since then I have seen her in her own home.” 

‘Then you know Mr. and Mrs. Thornton ?” 

Slightly.” He gave his father’s message, and yet 
he lingered ; it seemed to Lucy there was a troubled 
look on his frank, boyish face. 

‘* Your father is quite well?” she said. 

**Oh, yes, thank you; but, Miss Bernard, I want 
you to see my uncle’s present to me—such a horse! 
It arrived the day before yesterday ; it carries a lady 
well. Do you think either you or the young ladies 
would like to try it?” 

There was such a beseeching look in his blue eyes 
that Lucy smiled. 

‘**You are very kind,” she said; ‘‘I will tell my 
nieces. You are expecting your uncle down here, 
are you not?” 

‘Sir Stewart? Oh, yes, but not till the spring. 
Perhaps Miss Thornton would like to ride; may I 
come down on the chance to-morrow ? ” 

He blushed like a girl, and something in his manner 
warned Lucy to reflect before she answered. Till now 
she had looked on him as a mere boy. Michael 
Deane had more the air of a fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
‘* sixth-form fellow,” than that of a man. 

‘* Not to-morrow, thank you,” she said, smiling. ‘‘I 
will let you know if either of my nieces wishes to ride.” 

A cloud came over his face, his under-lip drooped; 
he had not the courage to ask again, but just lingered 
a little longer, and then went away. 

Nellie had been delighted with the arrangement of 
her cousins’ rooms; to-night, as they all went up- 
stairs after prayers, she whispered to Bridget, that 





she should fetch her brush and comb and join them in 
what she had named their “ snuggery.” 


Hester overheard the whisper, and the severe, 
handsome face grew very set and hard. 

«Bridget, why did you not say we don’t care for 
these hair-brushing talks? I believe they do more to 
encourage missishness and sentimentality than any- 
thing else.” 

‘*T can’t be cross to Nellie.” But Bridget looked 
guilty and drooped her fair head. ‘‘She is so sweet, 
and so amusing, and——” 

‘‘ Hush,” said her sister, and Nellie came in. 

It was not easy to say No to Nellie Thornton. She 
was not self-willed—most people considered her 
humble-minded, and unassuming—and yet, whether 
she really sought it, or whether her sweet attractive- 
ness—that charm of eyes, and smile, and speech, 
which a great writer of our own time has said is so 
rarely joined to real depth of feeling—won submission 
without her own will, Nellie always, as her mother 
expressed it, had ‘‘ had her own way in everything.” 
She had such a perfect little face; till she stood beside 
her cousin, Bridget Dundas was pretty ; but then you 
began to see that Bridget was freckled, that she had a 
retroussé nose, and a wide mouth,—in fact, that she 
had little besides a sweet arch expression to re- 
commend her. ee 

There was a subdued manner about Nellie to-night, 
as she seated herself beside Bridget’s fire. Hester 
had conquered her first resolve to stay in her own 
room. It seemed to her. that she ought not to yield 
her young sister up to Nellie’s worldly influence, for 
Miss Dundas fully inherited all her father’s prejudice 
as to the worldliness of ‘‘ London-bred girls.” Still, as 
she looked at Nellie—her eyes cast down pensively, her 
lovely golden hair loosened from its formal stylish 
arrangement, and waving in luxuriant freedom over 
her shoulders—she was compelled to acknowledge that 
her young cousin’s beauty was not dependent on any 
aid of dress or art. 

The three girls were silent. Hester rarely spoke 
unless she was addressed. She had a great contempt 
for chatter. Bridget was wondering at her sister’s 
dislike to Nellie—it was always hard to Bridget to dis- 
like anyone—and Miss Thornton herself was wonder- 
ing how she should begin her meditated. confidence. 
Bridget’s tongue never took much rest. 

“‘ How long are you going to stay, Nellie?” 

‘That depends ””—Nellie looked significant. ‘‘ By- 
the-bye, where were you two girls to-day when your 
aunt Lucy came in?” 

‘¢ We were here; that careful old Hester was finish- 
ing our unpacking. She does everything for me, and 
everybody, you know, in that way.” 

* Bridget! please don’t exaggerate.” 

Bridget laughed. 

“I give you warning, Hester, I’m in a ridiculous 
humour, and likely to talk nonsense; so if you feel extra 
sage, you had better not listen.” Then seeing her sister 
look discomfited, she went up to her and kissed her. 
‘*T mean,” she said brightly, ‘‘ that I feel oppressed 
to-night between you and Nellie. You are a wise 
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woman, and may look grave because the weight of 
your wisdom is supposed sometimes to be more than 
you can carry; but Nellie has been known for a rattle- 
pate ever since she was born, and she looks to-night 
like a die-away duck. What is the matter, Nellie? 
Are you fretting at being left behind with us?” 

Nellie blushed, and then bent over the fire. Hester 
made signs to her sister to be quiet, but Bridget had 
thoroughly understood her cousin’s manoeuvres, and 
was resolved to make her speak. 

“Now, Nellie, you came in here on purpose to tell 
us something, you know you did; so please to tell us 
this minute. I feel very inquisitive.” 

Nellie laughed, and tried a faint denial; but she 
was in such a self-complacent state of confusion, and 
so thoroughly willing to be teazed, that Hester brushed 
her hair with double vigour, disgusted at what she 
mentally called ‘‘ such missishness.” 

“Did you hear that_a visitor came to-day? Miss 
Bernard was out, and the maid showed him into the 
drawing-room.” 

** Who was it ?” 

“Well”—Nellie cast down her eyes—‘‘I don’t 
think his name will enlighten you, but it was Mr. 
Michael Deane, a friend of mine.” 

‘* Did he come to call on you, Nellie?” 

Nellie looked pettish, but she smiled as she answered, 

‘*No, Mr. Deane came to call on Miss Bernard. 
He did not know I was here.” 

“cc Oh.” 

Hester went on brushing her hair. 

‘How long have you known Mr. Deane?” said 
Bridget. She was growing indignant with Hester’s 
want of sympathy. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Nellie sighed and played 


Mh 






“Bending forward, she whispered audibly to Bridget.” 


with her hair, and then bending forward she whispered 
audibly to Bridget— 

‘I met him first at Scarborough, last year. Then 
he was at a party at Lady Vernon’s this spring, and 
mamma asked who he was when she saw me bow; 
and then he dined in the square. Mamma had heard 


he was old, and that this nephew would be heir to the 
property. I believe Sir Stewart is very rich, and so 
for a little while Michael used to go everywhere with 
us, and call as often as he liked. Oh dear me, I think 
parents are very cruel people!” 

Hester had risen. 


¥» 
“ Bridget was standing waiting for her on the top of the steps.” 





‘** Good night, Nellie,” she said. 

‘‘ Won't you stay, Hester?” said the soft, pleading 
voice. 

“TI will stay if you want me.” Hester spoke un- 
graciously ; the whisper had offended her. 

‘Oh, yes, please ;” and then Nellie went on in the 
childlike, simple tone that made her so irresistible. 
‘* You are so wise, Hester, and you know I am such a 
little goose, only fit to be taken care of by everybody. 
I shall be so much obliged to you if you will listen to 
me, and advise me a little, Hester.” 

Hester’s pride was soothed; she sat down again. 

‘‘ What did you mean, Nellikins, by saying that 
parents are cruel people ?” asked Bridget. 

‘* Well, I can’t tell why or wherefore, but the last 
time we had people to dinner there was a vacant place 
in the list, and I proposed Michael. I dare say I 
looked conscious, and of course I took it for granted 
mamma understood; but she said, ‘Oh, no; we have 
had quite enough of Mr. Michael Deane.’ You know 
how mamma speaks when she is sarcastic ; and I have 
reason to know that the next time he called, we were 
denied to him when we were both at home.” 

There was a silence. The sisters were pained by 
Nellie’s mention of her mother. At last Bridget said— 

‘‘ But, Nellie, if aunt really wished to put an end to 
your acquaintance, she would not have left you here. 
I suppose she knows Mr. Deane’s father is rector of 
Westering ?” 

Nellie smiled. 

‘‘T don’t think she ever. asked Michael a question 
about his father. She only cares about his being 
nephew to Sir Stewart Deane of Langside.” 

‘‘ Nellie,” Hester said gravely, ‘‘if you are sure 
that your mother disapproves of this acquaintance, 





about Sir Stewart Deane, you know, and she fancied 
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Deane’s home is at Westering ? I suppose you did not 
know it till to-day.” 

The simple look had changed on Nellie’s face to one 
of unrestrained amusement. 

‘*You are so good, you dear old Hester. I don’t 
want to be rude to you and Bridget, but Iam not quite 
sure I could have given up that visit to Riverstoke, if I 
had not known where Michael lived. Why, my dear, 
it seemed to me like a special Providence when I heard 
we were asked to Westering.” 

‘* Hush,” said Hester, and she looked shocked at 
her cousin’s flippancy. ‘But, Nellie, what do you 
want my advice about, for it is getting late?” 

‘* Well, it is this, dear: Michael] and I, you know, 
understand each other, of course. Now suppose—I 
only say suppose he should come down to-morrow, 
and ask me to engage myself to him, don’t you think, 
after the encouragement that has been given him, I 
am quite justified in saying Yes?” 

Bridget sat wondering. Hester did not answer at 
once. She had always doubted Nellie’s power of 
loving, and now it seemed to her that she was con- 
victed of harsh judgment. 

‘*T want to be quite sure, first, how this matter 
really is,” she said after awhile. “I understand you 
to say, Nellie, that Aunt Thornton asked Mr. Deane 
to the house, and allowed him to be seen in public 
with you. It may be that aunt had some special 
reason for not asking him on the day you mention, 
and that if you are patient all will go well.” 

Hester had grown pale while she spoke, and her 
voice was subdued from its usual decided tone. Nellie 
shook her head. 

‘* You don’t know mamma, Hester. She will never 
allow it to come to an open question as to whether I 
love Michael. She will ignore the subject, and evade 
it, till I am tired out, and then I shall be managed 
into marrying some one else.” 

The chastened look faded. Hester's face was as 
hard as if carved in wood, and her yoice was almost 

disdainful in its coldness. 

“Nellie, you would not do it. Do you know that 
it would be quite wicked to marry one person while 
you still love another? Your course is perfectly 
simple and straightforward. I see no difficulty in it 
that patience will not conquer. If Mr. Deane makes 
you this request, write to Aunt Thornton, and tell her 
you love him, that you will not engage yourself to 
him without the consent of your parents, but that 
you can never love any one else. Surely if they love 
you, Nellie, although they may object at first, they will 
not spoil your whole life for you.” 

Nellie put her hand over her eyes ; Hester’s manner 
frightened her. 

‘Oh, no. I could never write all that,” she said 
fretfully. ‘*If I did, mamma would only make a 
joke of the whole thing. You can’t think what a 
clever way she has of making you seem ridiculous to 
yourself,” 

**T don’t call ridicule clever,” said Hester, coldly. 
‘* But, Nellie, I tell you again, if you are sure of Mr. 
Deane’s affection, you have only to be patient and 
true, and all will go well. You may have to wait a 
few years, but what is that in comparison with the 


really it is so late, that we ought all to say good-night, 
or Bridget will never get to bed.” 

It was not easy to disobey Hester, even when her 
commands were unwelcome, and the cousins separated. 
Hester was in her own room, wondering at Nellie’s 
weakness, when a tap came at the door. It was 
Bridget. 

‘* Hester,” she said timidly, ‘don’t you think it 
would be best to advise Nellie to consult Aunt Lucy ? ” 
‘*No, decidedly not; you are so impulsive, Bridget. 
You think because Aunt Lucy is good to the poor, 
that she is clever and judicious in everything else. 
Good people as arule have very little practical wisdom. 
Ido not mean to judge Aunt Lucy hastily, but to me 
she appears extremely eccentric; besides, why do 
you consider her more capable of advising Nellie than 
Iam?” 

‘‘T did not say more capable.” Bridget hesitated. 
She saw her sister was offended, and she had hoped 
not tovex her. ‘‘I know no one is so clever as you 
are, Hester, only it seems to me that you frightened 
Nellie a little—and—and, well perhaps I mean that 
Aunt Lucy’s great sorrow seems to have made her so 
extremely gentle when she differs from people e 

‘* You are entirely mistaken. Gentleness is a good 
quality enough when it does not compromise truth; 
but just now when Nellie was inclined to palter with her 
conscience, it was necessary to be very plain with her.” 

She looked so sure of her own judgment, and her 
young sister had grown up in such thorough belief in 
Hester, that she only held up her mouth to be kissed. 

‘*-You are such a wise Hester,” she said, and yet 
she wished Aunt Lucy knew Nellie’s trouble. 





CHAPTER VIII.—FROM LUCY’S DIARY. 


‘‘T am so glad to have Hester and Bridget alone. I 
hope I am not inhospitable towards Nellie Thornton, 
but it seems a relief to be without her. I believe I 
am too shy to make acquaintance with three people at 
once. I will put down my impressions of my nieces 
now, and then read over what I have written some 
months hence. I feel sure I shall have to alter much, 
for these girls are not easy to understand, at least to 
me. Iam not skilled in reading character. I am so 
apt to be guided by the affection I feel for people in 
the judgment I form of them; but still it seems to 
me that this present difficulty arises from a depth of 
character in both these girls—a depth which promises 
far more than the transparent cordiality of others I 
have seen. At present they find no common ground 
of sympathy with me. When they do, I hope we may 
be dear friends. I must be patient and loving; poor 
dear children, they must feel their father’s absence 
doubly—he is father and mother both to them. At 
present I am afraid of Hester, it seems tome that I grow 
nervous and self-conscious when I am with her; but 
I must try to overcome this timidity. She is very 
highly gifted, and gives one the impression of possessing 
a hidden store of talent of which she makes no display. 
I must be watchful not to make any difference between 
her and her sweet little sister. Bridget is such a 
thorough child. Edward said to me that her character 
would depend entirely on the people who surrouud her ; 
but there is, at least I think so, such perfect humility 





misery your own weakness may cause you? Now 





about her, that whatever weeds may spring up, I cannot 
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think they will take any root on such uncongenial 
soil. Still I dare say Nellie is not a very good com- 
panion for her, but then Bridget has been brought up 
in a religious, well-ordered house. At her age girls 
must mix with others, or how are their principles to 
be tested? I think Edward recognised this at last, 
and for this reason, had there been no other, I am glad 
the two years of his absence are to be passed here by 
us, instead of at St. Juliens. 

‘It will be a great delight to me if Hester and 
Bridget enter into my plans for the children—but 
that is in God’s hands, I may not urge it on them. 
So far as I see they consider that their studies, read- 
ing, &c., constitute the highest duty of their lives, 
and one ought to have as many gifts as Hester 
has, before one can say she should devote less time 
to their cultivation. Still our dear Lord would 
not have said, ‘The poor ye have always with you,’ 
if He had not meant us all to use this legacy. It 
seems to me that all those texts about riches are meant 
literally. I cannot understand that a rich man lays 
any obligation on a poor man, when he gives him some 
of that abundance of which he happens to be steward. 
Surely everything comes to us direct from God, and 
although I can understand it and sympathise with it, 
Iam not sure that the shrinking from help one hears 
of among those who have been richer once, has not a 
hidden pride for foundation-stone; if we could so 
purify our thoughts from worldliness as to look on all 
our fellow-creatures as mere agents in what they do, 
and receive every good and every ill direct from God’s 
hand, life would be so much simpler and easier. 
Hamilton did this; he always said we may seldom 
regret anything. We might as well judge of a 
master-piece of art by seeing a corner of it, as attempt 
to judge what the effect will be of a misfortune, of 
which we can only see dimly the cause. I may as 
well take this lesson to myself, while I think of it, and 
leaye off worrying about poor Mrs. Rigby. If she 
and Kitty do not agree, their souls are in better hands 
than mine, and they are both just as much God’s 
children. When He wills He will draw their hearts 
out towards each other. They are both good and 
earnest, and it may be that this very earnestness and 
reality makes them clash at the outset, while softer, 
less worthy dispositions would fuse in half-a-dozen 
trifling sympathies. I feel the same about little 
Hetty, rough and repelling as she is. If one can once 
succeed in drawing out her affections, surely she will 
improve. We must try our best; only I must remem- 
ber in all this not to set my heart too steadfastly on 
it, lest it all turn to self-pleasing.” 

Kitty and Mrs, Rigby certainly did not seem very 
sociable. Mrs. Rigby made no complaint. She was 
a silent, undemonstrative woman, very “huffy,” 
Kitty said, and perhaps in truth inclined to resent 
small interferences; but she was an enigma to tho 
chattering, fretful, yet light-hearted old servant, 
always full of grievances, and yet always ready to be 
consoled under them. Mrs. Rigby had a way of 
throwing back her head when Kitty complained of 
her “‘rheumatics,” that was profoundly irritating to 
the older woman. 

**Don’t tell me, Miss Lucy, about her great sorrow 
and all that. A woman like her ain’t got tho nat’ral 








feelin’ of some folk. Why when she scalded her arm 
I'd never have heard of it if the little ’uns hadn’t been 
and told me. She fret! not she. She ain’t no more 
feelin’ than that there old copper scuttle—not so much 
—that do shine and look pleasant at one for cleanin’ 
on it; but if I cook up the nicest stew in the world 
for that Rigby woman, she eats it as she would a crust 
of bread. She don’t put no enjoyment into her life— 
it ain’t right nor nat’ral. I can’t abide such solidness.” 

‘* Well, never mind,” and Lucy smiled; ‘‘ you must 
be all the brighter, Kitty. Iam glad you get on so 
well with the children.” 

‘* Bless their little hearts, they’re lively enough, 
unless it’s that little Hetty, and she’s a saucy tongue 
too of her own, she has. She sits lookin’ at me at 
breakfast this. mornin’, and at last she says, ‘ Why, 
Kitty, how you does grumble! your legs can’t ache 
all day.’ ” 

“She must not be saucy to you; but I must go 
now, Kitty.” 

Every morning Lucy spent a fixed time at tho 
cottage teaching the children to read, and write, and 
cipher, and on some afternoons also superintending 
their needlework, for she found that Mrs. Rigby was 
not skilled in this last necessary acquirement, although 
she was thoroughly fitted to instruct them in house- 
hold work, in which she had far more method than 
impulsive old Kitty. Mrs. Rigby was so exquisitely 
neat and clean in her own habits, that Lucy felt sure 
the children would be well cared for. 

‘*And with children,” she said to herself as she 
walked back to the house, ‘‘I believe cleanliness and 
neatness are about the first lessons they ought to learn, 
and in Mrs. Rigby’s hands they will imbibe these 
habits without any teaching.” 

Bridget was standing waiting for her on the top of 
the double flight of steps. 

‘*Come in and rest, Aunt Lucy, you look so fagged. 
I believe you tire yourself to death teaching those 
children. I am so glad it is Wednesday. I allow 
myself half-holidays Wednesdays and Saturdays. I 
consider they are asnecessary for me asfor the children.” 
She laughed. ‘‘ Mayn’t I drive you out in the pony- 
carriage directly after luncheon? I assure you you 
may trust me, although I’m not quite so good a whip as 
Hester. But all this time I am quite forgetting that 
there’s a letter for you, andI think it is from Aunt 
Edith.” 

‘A letter! Ill read it when I come down. You 
must let me go now, you pleasant time- waster.” 

She kissed the bright face held up to her, and then 
passed on up the broad steps. 

Bridget stood a few minutes musing, and a grayver 
expression stole over her face. 

“‘T should like to be like Aunt Lucy. She is so 
loving; but I couldn’t leave my sister’s letter lying on 
the table while I went up in my room to say prayers. 
I should be thinking of the letter all the time, I know 
I should—besides, what is the use of being so punc- 
tual at prayers ?”. She stood still arguing this to her- 
self. ‘‘I suppose there’s something in it, after all—if 
we had an appointment with the Queen to present 
some petition, we should feel bound to appear at the 
exact time fixed; if we came a few minutes late, the 
Queen would not wait for us, or at any rate we have 
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no right to expect her to wait. I know it is all right, 
but I must have read my letter. I wonder what 
Hester would think.” And then, though she could 
not have told why, bright-haired Bridget felt as if it 
‘would be household treason to tell any one of this 
little flaw in Aunt Lucy. 

At luncheon Lucy communicated the news from 
Edith’s letter. She was to be married as soon as 
possible. 

‘* And she asks you both to be her bridesmaids.” 
Lucy spoke cheerfully, it seemed as if her joy in her 
sister’s happiness had effaced the remembrance of 
the past. 

Bridget was full of delight, but Hester made no 
comment. She had received a letter from her father 
and wished to answer it. She went to the entrance 
hall to see Lucy and Bridget drive off. 

‘* Aunt Lucy is a great puzzle,” Miss Dundas said 
to herself, and her handsome face clouded as if the 
puzzle were vexatious. ‘‘I really do not think she 
has much feeling. Of course she is glad at Aunt 
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“ Lucy took out her letter and read it again.” 
Edith’s happiness, but still if she had really suffered 
from the remembrances this wedding must bring, she 
would have looked grave at least while she told us. 
I sometimes wonder who has any feeling. Not Nellie, 
I’m sure. She gets rid of hers by chatter—people 
who show their feelings never have any depth. Aunt 
Thornton is without any. She has laid hers under the 
wheels of society until they are permanently blunted. 
And Aunt Lucy, it seems to me, is so entirely absorbed 
in working for other people, that she loses all regard 
for herself. Unselfishness carried too far is just as 
wrong as any other eccentricity. I must see that 
Bridget does not get infected with these notions, she 
is much too impressionable. If people lose all thought 
of themselves and their own happiness, the next 
thing they’ll neglect will be the happiness of their 
home and those who live in it. Aunt Lucy does not 
do this at present, but it will come to this, I fear, and 
I want Bridget to keep free from excitable, romantic 
notions.” 

Hester sat down to her desk. In her heart she was 





secretly jealous of her young sister’s warm affection 
for Lucy, but she did not know this, and spite of all 
her silent condemnation—a condemnation founded far 
more on her own theories than on any careful study— 
she did not write one word:-of blame. The praise sho 
gave her aunt was not warm, but it was just, and 
Hester’s slowly-written letters always lacked warmth, 
so that it could not be expected from her. 

Lucy took out her letter and read it again while 
Bridget drove briskly along the tree-shaded road. 
Miss Bernard was deeply touched by her sister’s 
reticence. Edith scarcely spoke of herself. She 
merely said that Mr. Burder had just been offered a 
good literary appointment, and that although their 
income would be a small one, the bar to their marriage 
was removed, but she did not ask Lucy to be present 
at the wedding. 

‘*T must make her invite me,” she thought. ‘An 
uninvited guest is said to bring misfortune. Dear 
Edith! does she think me selfish enough to stop 
away!” 

“Aunt Lucy ”—Bridget had grown impatient of 
the silence—‘‘ who will live with Mrs. Bernard when 
Aunt Edith is married ?” 

The deep grey eyes looked very thoughtfully into 
Bridget’s. 

‘‘T have beenasking myself the same question, dear.” 

‘* Will she come to Westering ?” There was a slight 
expression of discontent on Bridget’s bright face. 

‘*I don’t know,” said Lucy, thoughtfully ; and then 
more cheerfully, ‘‘No, Bridget, mamma could not 
live happily away from London.” 

‘* How strange! I can’t fancy people caring to live 
in such a smoky, bustling place.” 

Lucy laughed, and Bridget felt the least bit in the 
world uncomfortable. 

“T can’t help laughing at you, Bridget; do you 
want every one to have the same likings and dislikings ? 
For people who live in the world, it has always seemed 
to me that London must be very preferable to the 
country; and even looking at life from another point 
of view, I believe that Londoners as a whole are 
larger-minded, and less inclined to self-conceit, than 
country folk.” 

“Oh, Aunt Lucy! that is the first thing I have 
heard you say that I cannot agree to.” 

‘* But, my dear child, I am merely giving you my 
opinion. Ido not say that Iam in any way infallible; 
only it seems to me that it is trying to poor, weak 
human nature, so long as it is mixed with the outside 
world, to move only in one small circle. The small 
circle may be very peaceful, and very united and 
loving, but if no fresh tide stirs in it, it will be apt to 
think itself wiser than the rest of creation, from pure 
ignorance of the knowledge and wisdom of others.” 

‘‘Then you think Londoners better than country 
people ?” 

“No, Ido not; it seems to me that every state of 
life has -its special temptations; but I think that a 
country life is more likely to feed pride and self-love, 
than one which necessarily brings people in contact 
with varieties of character and opinion.” 

Bridget sat thinking—involuntarily she thought of 
Hester while her aunt spoke. They were near the 
town again now. 
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«Shall we walk home through the park?” said 
Lucy. As yet she had not visited it, but Edith’s 
letter had carried her thoughts back to the past with- 
out her own consciousness, and she felt a strange 
longing to see the Park. 

They sent the pony-carriage home, and were turn- 
ing down a narrow passage between two of the houses 
in High Street, when Lucy saw Mrs. Ramsdale. She 
tried to pass on, but Lucy stopped her. 

‘‘ How do you do, Mrs. Ramsdale, and how is your 
husband?” 

Bridget thought it wonderful that this tall, gaunt 
woman could still look grim and rigid when Aunt 
Lucy’s sweet grey eyes were raised to hers so 
lovingly. 

‘‘ Doesn’t she like her husband to be asked after, I 
wonder ?” 

But just then Mrs. Ramsdale recovered herself, and 
her outside smile showed. 

‘‘ Well, thank you kindly, ma’am, it’s hard to say ; 
he do suffer a deal from headaches, unless he keeps a 
perfect quiet. If you'll believe me, if he only stops 
and talks, as I may be doing now, to any one in the 
street, it’s safe to bring it on, ma’am, safe; and then 


he’d never have the heart to pass on, never; not he. 
Why, ma’am, if his head was that aching that he was 
ready to faint away, and he saw a gentleman ora 
lady—you, we'll say, ma’am—and guessed you'd like 
to speak to him, he’d stop talking for an hour, that he 
would; and may be, when he came home, he’d have 
to lie on the sofa for hours, with the room in dark- 
ness, and me in attendance with vinegar and water. 
It’s untold what that sweet unselfishness of his do 
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“As they walked homeward a herd of deer crossed their path.” 


Bridget longed to speak, but her shyness kept her 
silent. 
‘“‘ I’m very sorry,” said Miss Bernard. ‘‘ Does your 
husband consult a doctor about these headaches ?”’ 
She had unknowingly touched on very tender 
ground, and Mrs. Ramsdale’s smile became so forced 


A deep flush rose on her cheeks, and though the 
lips still smiled, the eyes were frowning. 

‘*Qh dear, no, ma’am. I beg your pardon, but 
what good might a doctor do? The best doctor in 
Westering, ma’am, is ten years younger than I am, 
and what experience can he have to compare with 





mine? “It isn’t medicine my poor dear husband 
requires, but care and consideration, which is for a 
wife to do, ma’am. If he wouldn’t stay out in the 
damp of evenings, watering them—flowers” (she 
made a litile pause before the word as if she longed to 
qualify it), ‘‘and would avoid conversing in the 
streets—perhaps I'd better say, if people ’ud haye the 
sense and charity not to converse with him; for I’ll 
never lay any blame on my husband, never” (this 
with so much energy that Bridget nearly laughed) ; 
he’d do, ma’am, then, and I should be spared a-many 
anxious hours.” 

‘*T hope he'll be better,” said Lucy. ‘‘Good day, 
Mrs. Ramsdale,” and they passed on. 

They found themselves in a long lane, not winding, 
but turning in sharp angles, till at last it straightened 
itself for an almost perpendicular descent, and ended 
at a little swing gate leading into the Park. 

Bridget had been making fun of Mrs. Ramsdale, 
but now she stopped and gave a cry of admiration, 
while Lucy stood still, overpowered with the stately 
magnificence before her. 

They seemed to be in the midst of a deep valley, 
stretching on either hand as far as eye could 
reach. The lofty slope facing them was clothed with 
beech trees of massive girths and lofty stature, many 
of which might be as ancient as the old grey gables 
that showed far off here and there among the ever- 
mounting tree-tops. 

This is just a bare outline of the scene on which 
they gazed, and bears as near a relation to it asa 
county map bears to the exquisite landscapes, the 
hills and dales of which it indicates the position, or as 
the skeleton does to the living body it once supported. 

No words can paint the softly undulating slopes, 





that it was painful to look at. 


the exquisite tints on the fast-changing leafage, the 
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graceful rounded beech limbs, never rugged, however 
majestic their proportions, or, more beautiful still, and 
yet more impossible to bring by mere words before 
the mental sight, the depths of mysterious gloom 
which the overhanging branches seemed to lap over 
as if trying to veil their recesses, here and there 
revealing, as some gap behind gave the sun’s rays a 
level passage, a broad, grey trunk, its smooth, shining 
surface cushioned with dark moss. 

As they walked homewards through the valley a herd 
of deer crossed their path, not in frightened haste, but 
in a lordly, orderly procession, as if the place was 
theirs of right. Bridget was eager in her admiration, 
especially of the grand antlered head of the leader, 
and then she sighed: ‘ Poor Aunt Lucy! to think 
that all this might have been hers.” 

She glanced towards her, Aunt Lucy’s face was grave, 
but not sad; there was a bright earnestness in it that 
puzzled her young niece. She could not guess that 
all that brought. Hamilton more vividly before her, 
gave joy rather than sorrow to the spirit that lived 
in such close communion with his. 


CHAPTER IX.—HESTER. 
“ Vincent Square, September. 


‘© DEAR Mrs. BERNARD, 

‘*T hasten to congratulate you on the approaching 
marriage of your daughter Edith. It is not, of course, 
such a satisfactory contemplation to you as that of 
her sister Lucy. Poor, dear thing, when I think of 
her blighted prospects, I cannot quit the subject, it 
depresses me to a degree. Still, between ourselves, 
Lucy is not yet twenty-five, she has a very good 
income, and might, I feel convinced, do extremely 
well if she were less eccentric. 

‘** Now, don’t you think, dear Mrs. Bernard—I do 
not pretend to advise you, as you well understand, 
but only to suggest that you should use your motherly 
influence with our dear Lucy. If she persists in her 
present line of conduct, I fear there is as much chance 
of her being married as of my being transported. Of 
course I am not now alluding to her accepting the 
charge of my nieces, although I believe it is the 
general opinion that a married woman with a daughter 
of her own would have been the proper person in that 
capacity ; but, my dear Mrs. Bernard, what has the 
charge of Edward’s poor, dear motherless girls to do 
with a woman and a cottage full of orphans ?—full, I 
assure you, for I satisfied my own eyes on the point. 
There are so many things to be said against it. Surely 
Lucy should have quite enough to do in attending to 
Hester and Bridget. I’m sure, what with taking her 
about, and dressmaking, and what not, I find more 
than enough to do with my one daughter, and, with- 
out boasting, I believe I may say that I have some 
experience in the regulation and arrangement of 
domestic matters. 

‘* Tt is quite incomprehensible to me that any right- 
minded, modest young woman should take so much 
upon herself, and I can safely say that, spite of her 
present most deplorable eccentricity, I did consider 
Lucy Bernard both. The world does not pardon 
young people who set it at defiance. Lucy will find 
this out too late. My nieces will be utterly neglected, 
more shut up than ever, in order that Lucy may 





devote her whole time and care to turning the heads 
of these beggar children. As I said to her, so much 
better to send them to the workhouse and fight their 
own way up in life. Two of them look very delicate, 
and I am sure it would bea blessing if the desolate 
little creatures were taken to a better world, instead 
of being reared into sickly existence to burden Lucy. 
I am told—but, dear Mrs. Bernard, this is in the 
strictest confidence—that before she moved to Firgrove, 
Lucy positively had her meals with these children ; and 
I do assure you, the way she took the little ones on her 
knees and fondled them, even before me, was revolting 
to any judicious mind. Children of that sort are far too 
sharp ; they will never work or do anything whatever 
for themselves so long as they know that there isa 
rich lady ready and willing to help them. I consider 
that, looking at it which way you will, Lucy’s conduct 
is most reprehensible; the fact of the matter is, she is 
producing paupers. If all this gets talked of, I assure 
you Lucy will never get married—never !—even when 
this charitable fancy has worn off (and it will wear off 
of course, like crochet or anything else, )—I understand 
girls so thoroughly, you know. Of course, dear Mrs. 
Bernard, I mention all this in strict confidence, not pre- 
suming to dictate to you, but merely suggesting the 
advisability of your interference with this sad state of 
things. Young women should not dounheard-of things, 
they are only safe as long as they conform to established 
manners and customs. Far be it from me to depreciate 
real religion; quiet, unaffected piety is quite to be 
approved of, but then it should be conducted in a 
regular way, there should be nothing unusual about 
it. I myself am lady patroness of a Dorcas meeting, 
and I assure you I gain much information as to the 
sad depravity and improvidence of the poor from the 
conversations that there ensue. We have tea, and I 
read prayers, and then we communicate our experi- 
ences; we then select tracts best adapted to act on the 
hardened minds we have to deal with, and during the 
following week these are distributed with the clothes 
cut out during the evening. To be sure, the result is 
often disappointing. Not long ago I found a child 
actually making doll’s clothes out of some of the pre- 
pared garments, and the mother defended this infamous 
waste by asserting that the allowance of stuff was too 
scanty for any other purpose. But now, if Lucy must 
have work among the poor, why does she not adopt 
this plan? She has not much experience, of course, 
but still she might give some of those cottage women 
a talking to with advantage, ’m sure. Why, Isawa 
child in Westering, the child of a working man, with 
feathers in its hat, and I firmly believe I saw an old 
man working on the road take snuff! Improvidence and 
licence are making fearful progress, and I am sure it 
is the bounden duty of the better classes to keep this 
lawless spirit down, by saying a word in season 
wherever they can, firmly and fearlessly. Lucy seems 
to think that the feelings of these kind of people are 
as susceptible as those of the better class. I fear she 
has got some strange levelling ideas in her head; 
something must be done to rouse her to a better 
mind. However, probably when you take up your 
residence at Firgrove, which will be in the nature of 
things, of course, when Edith leaves you, I have no 
doubt your influence will act beneficially. I shall be 
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glad to hear you are in Portland Place again, and will 
give myself the pleasure of calling so soon asIlam aware 
of it. My kindest love to our dear Edith, and to 
yourself. Believe me to remain, 
‘* Yours sincerely, 
‘* Mary JANE THORNTON. 

‘“‘T quite forgot to ask the amount of Mr. Burder’s 

income.” 


“TJ flatter myself I know how to write a letter,” said 
Mrs. Thornton complacently, as she folded and placed 
hers within its envelope. ‘‘ After that I don’t fancy 
Mrs. Bernard will be anxious to run off to Westering 
—a perfect folly for her to bury herself alive at her 
time of life—a poor, mindless doll of a woman like 
that, she could not exist without society and dress.” 

Mrs. Thornton had no wish to lose a relative—she 
always spoke of Mrs. Bernard as ‘that charming 
relation of mine” —who moved in better society than 
she herself could gain admittance to. She locked up 
her desk, and then rustled across the room to the sofa, 


fashion, she had no taste for elegance or simplicity, 
some incongruousness of form or colour. 

Place, and Mrs. Thornton’s letter followed her there. 
dear me, whatever is to be done! I had no notion 
Lucy would misconduct herself.” 

a glow on her cheeks. 

wiped her eyes with her delicate pocket-handkerchicf. 


hair; her simple morning dress, fitting her still ex- 


tion should cloud her bright smiling face. 


putes. So she waited. 


the end of it:—- 








beside which was her knitting-basket. She spent as 
much on dress as Mrs, Bernard did; but though she 
would be fastidiously fussy over the small details of 


and the effect of the whole was sure to be marred by 


Mrs. Bernard, however, had reached Portland 


She read it through, and then sighed deeply. ‘‘Oh 


Edith was writing to her sister. She turned round 
from her desk, and looked at her stepmother, with 


Mrs. Bernard leaned back in her easy-chair; she 
held the letter in one hand, and with the other she 


She looked like a picture, her charming little lace 
head-covering, placed lightly on her soft, abundant 


quisite figure to perfection,—she looked such a dainty 
toy of a little woman, that it was grievous that yexa- 


Edith had nearly given an indignant denial to her 
stepmother’s words, but, of late, she had become very 
gentle towards her. Edith hated restraint, but she 
also hated pettiness ; and she had resolved that these 
last few weeks of intercourse should be free from dis- 


‘* I wish you would read this letter,” Mrs. Bernard 
went on, im a fretful tone; ‘‘ you don’t like Mrs. 
Thornton, I know ; but everybody says she is a clever 
woman, with so much common-sense ; and I have 
always brought you both up to know that a woman 
must only do things that are done, or she loses caste 
in society ; and if there is a thing that is considered 
objectionable in a woman, it is being eccentric. Oh 
dear me! I don’t know when I have been so terribly 
upset.”” She took refuge in tears, while Edith read 
the letter. She laughed heartily when she came to 


‘*My dear Edith!” This came in so very aghast a 
voice. At that moment Mrs. Bernard underwent the 


sensations of a hen, when she sees the ducklings she 
has reared all taking to the water. 

**T consider I am merciful only to laugh,” said 
Edith. ‘In the first place”—she said this slyly, for 
she knew that her stepmother had a wholesome awe 
of her superior talents—‘‘ the woman can’t write Eng- 
lish. I don’t know which amuses me the most, the 
ignorance shown in the letter, or itsimpertinence. What 
business is it of Mrs. Thornton’s? And how dare such 
a woman sit in judgment on Lucy? I can’t tell you 
how I long to shake a woman who goes on in that calm, 
fluent way, propounding her own theories and prac- 
tices, just as if she knew better than any one else ; but, 
poor thing, she is a woman, and I’m sorry to say that 
isenough. Give a woman a chance of preaching, and 
either her tongue or her pen will run away with her, as 
the case may be. I wish the ducking-stool of former 
days could be revived for some of these wiseacres, who 
have no idea of doubting the correctness of their own 
judgment, though I believe, if you sifted the matter tho- 
roughly, they are mostly parrots, serving up rechauffés 
of sagacity. I am absurd to excite myself about 
the woman, but she should leave Lucy alone. You 
know that I should never-do what Lucy has done, but 
I reverence her for domg it; and, Mrs. Bernard, 
though I hate preaching, I must say just this: How 
do we any of us know What Spirit is guiding Lucy, 
and Whose promptings Mrs. Thornton is railing 
against P” 

Edith paused, surprised at herself, and half inclined 
to smile at the impulse which had carried her along 
with it, and had made her speak such words to so 
very unsympathetic a listener. Except when Lucy 
was the subject of conversation, Edith’s usual talk 
with her stepmother was from ‘‘the top of her 
thoughts,” as she expressed it. She could hold even 
long conversations of this kind—that is to say, could 
listen and put in a coherent sentence here and there, 
and yet all the while remain comfortably undisturbed 
in the real train of thought she was pursuing; for 
Edith was an original thinker, without the slightest 
estimation of her own powers, because she aimed at 
those studies which are almost beyond awoman’s reach, 
and are therefore not so unwholesome as they seem 
for gifted minds—as except in some exceptional cases 
—the inability to master them completely, keeps many 
a gifted woman humble. She has no temptation to con- 
trast herself with women of inferior intellectual powers; 
she only feels her own mental smallness compared 
with the depth and grasp of a man’s intellect. And 
this was part of the secret of Edith’s intense worship 
of her promised husband, not herlove. Love is never 
founded on that which can be defined; if Edith had 
only loved William Burder, Lucy’s heart would have 
been less anxious for her sister’s future. But she 
idolized him; he was to her in the place of all else, 
human or divine; and she could hardly have doubted 
him, even if he had urged on her the commission of a 
crime. This evening, when he came, she told him of 
Mrs. Thornton’s attack on Lucy. 

“It is, of course, indifferent to me what Mrs. 
Thornton writes or thinks, but Mrs. Bernard feels 
called on to interfere, and this will pain Lucy.” 

‘Why should it pain her?” said Mr. Burder. “I 
don’t profess to understand religious people; but it 
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seems to me that, if there is any reality in that which 
they make such a fuss about, they cannot be disturbed 
by outside opinion. I do not think Lucy would 
be lightly turned aside from any work she has un- 
dertaken. Hers is not a mock enthusiasm; she 


really believes all she professes, and, as it makes her 
happy, I don’t see why she should be interfered with.” 
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Mr. Deane and Lucy. 


His smile gave a double meaning to his words, and 
Edith Bernard started. 

‘* William, darling, you don’t mean to say that 
you think Lucy is under any delusion! I may not 
have fervour or courage to imitate her life, but I feel 
that it is far higher and holier than mine.” 

He bent down and kissed her. ‘‘ We won’t argue, 
my child: every single woman must have a pet 
hobby of some kind; with some it is society or the 
opera, with others it is going to church—one is quite 
as good as another, so long as it fulfils its purpose of 
keeping the mind amused. A single woman without 
any one decided aim is a subject of anxiety ; she’ll do 
mischief of some kind to herself, or to others, even if 
it takes no more violent shape than that of frittering 
away her own happiness and that of those around her 
by her tongue and her temper. Religion is just as 
good a pursuit as any other, so long as a woman does 
not undertake to proselytise.”’ 

Edith sighed. William had said she must not 
argue, so she held her peace; but, for the first time, a 
doubt thrilled, through her, and made her heart 
ache. Was it safe to think of religion in this light 
way? 

And then he began to talk about their plans for the 
future; and Edith thrust the chill doubt away. She 
said to herself, she had more happiness already than 
had ever been the lot of living woman before. Was 
she going to be so ungrateful.as to poison it by doubt? 
Still, the end of that letter to Lucy, begun in the 
morning, was scarcely tinctured by the cheery, hope- 
ful spirit that had characterized its commencement. 

‘*T am so glad you are coming to me. No, glad 
is not the word ; glad would not tell the feeling of a 
man on a desert island, when he sees a prospect of 








human fellowship; and, in some ways, I am on a 
desert island, my own sister, and I want you to como 


and take me off.” 


Edith’s letter startled Lucy. She knew that Hamil- 
ton had disliked her sister’s engagement on account of 
Mr. Burder’s opinions. She had spoken once to her 
on the subject, but Edith had been so vehement in 
assuring her that she wronged William, that she had 
never recurred to it. 

‘* After all, I may be creating fears,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ Edith does not say she is unhappy, and 
there are, of course, many things she wants to talk 
about that I only can sympathise with.” 

And yet though she strove to go down-stairs to her 
nieces with a bright face, Lucy was still troubled. 
What other sympathy than Hamilton’s had she wanted 
within a few weeks of her own marriage? And then 
again she reproved herself for wishing to fit every 
one’s happiness to her own models. 

She found Mr. Deane and his son in the drawing- 
room, Michael and Bridget in high talk, and Mr. 
Deane trying to draw Hester out. He could not 
succeed. Hester had taken a strong prejudice against 
the clergyman. She fancied he had imbued her 
aunt with her eccentric notions, and that his next 
aim would be to persuade her to share them. 

Hester was unhappy, and as yet her grief had the 
added bitterness of resistance. She would not accept 
it as across. She stood erect under it as a doom, to 
be borne unflinchingly, and yet rebelliously. As yet 
Lucy had seen few of her niece’s good qualities— 
the qualities which her noble face, and the love she 
had inspired her sister with, told of as hidden under 
the cold, guarded manner. 

‘Miss Bernard,” said Michael, ‘‘I hear there is 





“She stood just within the doorway of the little washhouse.” 


about to be a marriage in your family. Is the Mr. 
Burder who is to marry your sister the newly- 
appointed editor of the Conductor ?” 

‘Yes: do you know him ?” 

“Slightly. He was staying with my tutor when I 
was at Cambridge. He is wonderfully clever; but 
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his opinions are so peculiar, that I scarcely fancied it 
could be the same.” 

‘‘In what way are his opinions peculiar?” said 
Mr. Deane. 

‘In a religious way ; but I believe there are many 
who think with him:—that religion is an abstract 
theory which may be entertained or not, accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the individual ; a theory which 
is necessary, perhaps, for women and children, but 
which must weaken and harass the mind.” 

There was a silence; and then Hester spoke. 

«Are you sure of this?” she said. ‘‘ People say 
“things sometimes to astonish and torment others with- 
out really meaning them.” 

‘‘T fear in the present day,” said Mr. Deane, ‘‘ that 
Mr. Burder’s opinions are too common to be astonish- 
ing. There is a spirit of self-will abroad that utterly 
refuses to listen to authority founded on antiquity. 
The goddess Reason is enthroned in England quite 
as firmly as she was in France in the time of the 
Revolution, and licence of opinion on all subjects 
increases every day.” 

“T cannot think Aunt Edith would marry such a 
man,”’ said Hester, doggedly. 

Mr. Deane looked at her, but he made no answer. 
It seemed to Lucy as if the foreboding caused by 
Edith’s letter had taken definite shape. 

What could Edith’s happiness be if there were no 
sympathy between her and her husband on such a 
subject ; there must always be a silence, but the silence 
could not last. How would it be if children came ? 
The unspoken division must take shape then. 

‘Tt is in better hands than mine,” thought Lucy ; 
and with a brief committal of this fresh care to her 
Heavenly Father, she answered Mr. Deane’s questions 
about her cottage children. 

‘“‘T think when the boy is a little older, Miss Ber- 
nard, you will have to send him to the Church school ; 
you will find him in the way here.” 

“‘Very well,” she answered. ‘You will tell me 
when I may send him; but I suppose that will de- 
pend on his power of finding his way to the school- 
house. By-the-bye, how is the schoolmaster? We 
called a few days ago; but he was out, Mrs. Rams- 
dale said.” 

** He is better again, thank you.” 

‘Mr. Deane,” said Bridget, in her half-shy, half- 
saucy way, “‘is that Mrs. Ramsdale a good woman, or 
does she ill-use her husband ?” 

Mr. Deane laughed heartily. 

‘‘T don’t know how to answer you. One cannot 
say that poor Zeruiah is not good—and yet I fear she 
ill-uses her husband. But then I do not suppose she 
is a singular instance,” he said, mischievously. 

Lucy smiled, but Hester said to the clergyman— 

**T don’t understand. How can a woman be called 
good who makes another person unhappy wilfully ?? 

“Ah, but you go too fast, my dear Miss Dundas. 
Ido not say Zeruiah vexes Silas knowingly or wil- 
fully: on the contrary, she considers herself a pattern 
of long-suffering and devotedness.” 

‘**T cannot understand any better,” said Hester, so 
coldly, that her words sounded like a reproof to Mr. 
Deane’s playful manner. ‘‘Surely no one does wrong 
_— being aware of it!” 

y.—23. 





‘*That is a very deep question, indeed,” said the 
rector ; ‘‘ but have you seen Mrs. Ramsdale ?” 

‘*No.” Hester blushed, and looked a little con- 
scious. Something in the keen, observant eyes fixed 
on hers kept her in check against her will. ‘ And 
yet,” she said to herself, ‘‘one must say what one 
thinks. Mr. Deane is a clergyman; but he may not 
be clever: and if he is not clever, he is very likely to 
be mistaken in his estimation of others.” 

Hester did not know it; but she was growing hard 
and sceptical in her judgment. 

At home her influence had been universal. Her 
father had consulted and deferred to her in opinion. 
Bridget, saucy as she could be at times, had always 
ended by yielding to her sister. The servants and the 
villagers round St. Juliens had treated her with 
marked reverence. Her stately presence, which made 
her seem so much older than she really was—her 
clear, practical way of going straight to the root of an 
evil, never troubling herself to consider the manner 
in which she did it—above all, her prompt energy 
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“Mrs. Rigby was kneeling beside two chairs placed together.” 


where action was required, had made those who lived 
within her sphere glad to lean on her as a guide and 
counsellor. And yet with all her usefulness and 
authority, she was not loved as her shy, saucy little 
sister was loved. Bridget, who had no means of help 
and comfort for trouble, but smiles, and tears, and 


| untiring sympathy, was really far more loved than 


her sister ; and with children Hester was universally 
unpopular. She might give them treats and tea- 
drinkings, but she did not give them love; and 
whether the quality be false or feigned, children will 
exact their due share of its semblance before they yield 
their own hearts inreturn. The indiscriminating little 
tyrants will worship a mere smiling face; while the 
frowning brow, that would serve them in deed and in 
truth, is avoided. 

Till Hester loved George Dudley her life had been 
monotonous, but it had been free from vexation or 
contradiction. Probably the young clergyman’s fear- 
less ridicule of some of her prejudices had given him 
an influence which his admiration only might not have 
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won; but this is a hard question: people who love 
truly hold the creed—and probably it is the real one— 
that love is the most undefinable thing in human 
nature—utterly contradictory in beginning and pro- 
gress. It is certain that one feels grave doubts of the 
reality of that love in a woman which she can account 
for and describe. 

Poor Hester Dundas took the disease blindfold. Till 
her aunt’s interference—till she found herself sitting 
daily at the window that looked towards the parsonage, 
wondering at Mr. Dudley’s absence—till that one 
Sunday, when, instead of waiting for him at the church- 
yard gate, her father told her and her sister to go 
straight home, and later in the day said, as if it were 
a mere matter of course, that Mr. Dudley would go 
back to London on the morrow—Hester had looked on 
the young clergyman as a friend—a very dear and 
necessary part of home life, but still she had not owned 
to herself that she loved him. 

But then the truth broke on her. She sat upright 
as her father spoke; she showed no emotion, but it 
seemed to her that in the midst of that bright autumn 
evening, winter stood suddenly in the room and turned 
her to ice. Unconsciously she shivered and went up 
to the fire—it was Bridget who exclaimed, and ques- 
tioned, and looked sorrowful. ‘Love will create deccit 
in the most honest heart. And while Hester bent 
over the blazing wood she had resolved that no one 
should guess how deeply she was wounded. 

No wonder Mr. Dundas congratulated himself that 
Mr. George Dudley had made no impression on his 
sensible Hester. Bridget knew better; her loving 
heart guessed the truth. ‘There was little talk on 
the subject between the sisters—much unspoken 
sympathy—but Hester would not allow it to be said 
that Mrs. Thornton’s interference had influenced her 
father. ‘‘ My father is not so weak,” she said coldly ; 
‘*Mr. Dudley did not care sufficiently for you and me, 
Bridget, te bid us good-bye.” 

But the hidden sorrow rankled. Few plants, except 
those that are poisonous, thrive without air or sun- 
shine, and all unknowingly Hester was cherishing an 
ivy nest in her heart, where jealousy and suspicion, 
and other foul night-birds would be likely to find a 
shelter. She was thoroughly disappointed in her Aunt 
Lucy. 

Lucy did not contradict or thwart her stately niece, 
but then she did not consult her; and Hester could 
only understand two attitudes in others—the superi- 
ority to which she had yielded in her father, or the 
submission of the rest ; and that which Hester did not 
understand was to her undoubtedly wrong. 
she had travelled through life unfalteringly. It had 
never once ‘occurred to her that there could be twa 
sides to an opinion; that is to say, two sides which 
could both be upheld. 

‘Tt is, of course, right for Aunt Lucy to give up 
London and society for my sake and Bridget’s. My 
father suggested the plan; but these children and Mrs. 
Rigby have no claim. They could haye been pro- 
vided for quietly; and Aunt Lucy would employ her 
time much better in reading and study. She is really 
very ignorant of modern literature,” Hester added 
to herself, by way of quieting a certain internal rest- 
lessness which stirred faintly when she disparaged her 
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aunt. She nolonger spoke openly about her to Bridget, 
Her sister’s love for Aunt Lucy was just a sudden im- 
pulse, she argued. Bridget would sooner or later have 
her eyes opened by some extra piece of eccentricity 
and the weakness of her new idol, and then she would 
come back to her old allegiance. 

‘*Miss Dundas seems to bea strong-minded woman,” 
the rector said to Lucy the next time he saw her. 
‘*You must have two very different natures to deal 
with in the two sisters.” 

Lucy smiled. 

‘* As yet,” she said, ‘IT have left Hester alone; she 
seems almost as old and quite as wise as I am, and in 
many ways I look up to her.” 

Mr. Deane shook his head. 

‘*T thought you told me you had taken a mother’s 
place to them.” 

Lucy blushed. 

‘‘T suppose Miss Dundas is nearly twenty, but even 
at twenty I imagine she may learn much from you, 
Miss Bernard. Iam not afraid that you will usurp 
my office, and preach to your charges; but at the 
same time it seems hardly reasonable that they should 
dictate to you.” 

They parted at the churchyard gate. 

‘*T am a coward,” said Lucy to herself. ‘* Ndith 
would manage much better than Ido. She would not 
be repelled by Hester’s coldness; she would have 
brought us all much more together; but as I am not 
Edith,” she smiled, ‘‘ there’s no use in thinking what 
might be. I must do the best I can. If it did not 
secm an absurd idea to entertain about a girl of twenty, 
Icould fancy Hester had some secret sorrow; but the 
change to London will rouse her and do her good. In 
time we shall be friends.” 


CHAPTER X.—LITTLE SUSIE. 


Ir was the day before the journey to London, and 
Lucy went down to the cottage to her little pupils. 
Mr. Deane had advised her to have a door made in 
the garden wall, and so she usually went in through 
the cottage garden by the back way. . The garden was 
full of clothes this morning, hung out to dry on lines 
stretched on four posts on the little grass plot. Kitty 
usually came forward to greet her young mistress. 
To-day she stood just within the doorway of the little 
washhouse wiping her arms on her apron. 

‘* Good morning, Kitty.” 

Kitty turned round slowly, but there was no answer- 
ing smile on her face; the corners of her mouth hung 
down, and her eyebrows looked fretful. 

‘Tf you please, Miss Bernard ”—she had waited a 
few minutes, but Lucy did not ask what ailed her, 
and patience gaye way— I'd rather go back to Port- 
land Place. I’m sure I aint wanted here, and there’s 
a few things I can do there, that I can.” 

‘* Kitty,”—Lucy shook her head reprovingly; she 
could hardly help smiling. The wayward old woman 
stood, one hand on the copper, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, as if she were pumping up the 
tears that began to run down her puckered-up face— 
‘‘T am ashamed of you. Why, one of the reasons for 
your being here is to set an example to the children. 
What would they think if they heard you? Suppose 
they come to me and say they want to go away the 
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next time any one displeases them. Come, come, 
Kitty, you are not yourself this morning.” 

Kitty’s apron was at her eyes instantly, and she 
burst into violent sobs. 

‘*Oh, to think that it should ever come to this— 
me as has been looked up to and respected all these 
years to be told I wasn’t myself; and sf I do take a 
drop o’ beer, it’s at my supper always. 

Miss Bernard was used to Kitty’s 
this was too much. 

She looked very seriously at the sobbing old woman. 

“Kitty, you know very well that I meant to say 
you are cross this morning. I have not much time to 
spare, but if you like to tell me what has vexed you, 
I will listen to you before I go in-doors.” 

Kitty only shook her head, and her sobs came faster. 
Lucy waited a few minutes, but her presence seemed 
to aggravate the fit of passion. 

“«T will come back and speak to you presently,” she 
said, and she passed on into the cottage. 

Little Martha stood beside the kitchen dresser with 
a strange new look in her face,—a look that fixed 
Lucy’s attention and puzzled her, it was such a 
mixture of vexation and of shame. 
suffering in others stirred almost irresistibly her im- 
pulse to comfort. Martha heard her footstep and 
looked up. Instantly the little face was turned away, 
and she was seemingly engaged in contemplating the 
cage of Hetty’s dormouse placed on the dresser. 

‘“T had better see Mrs. Rigby first,” thought Lucy. 
She could not have told why, but Martha’s ee sture 
made her hesitate to question the child. 

She opened the schoolroom door. Bobby was 
standing beneath the window-ledge, his arms stretched 
up in pursuit of a great buzzing fly. Mrs. Rigby was 
kneeling beside two chairs placed together, and on 
these lay little Susie, very white and faint-looking. 
For an instant Lucy saw on the poor widow’s face 
almost the same intense solicitude she had seen be- 
side her little crippled son, but it changed as she saw 
Miss Bernard. 

“TI have sent Hetty to you, ma’am, but she has 
gone round by the front. ‘There’s been an accident. 
Susie has hurt herself getting over that steep stile. 
I think she wants the doctor, ma’am.” She pointed 
to the child’s slender arm. ‘I’m afraid she’s hurt 
herself very much.” 

At the words Susie opened her eyes and began to 
cry. Lucy bent down and kissed her, but the child 
sill cried. 

‘IT must go and get the doctor,” said Miss Bernard, 
‘*it will save so much delay;” and she went. 

*“Why did you tell?” said the little weak, choked 
voice. ‘It was Miss Bernard said us wasn’t to go 
over that stile acos it was so high.” 

Mrs. Rigby’s face was hard in a minute. 

“ Susie, if you begin to hide, you'll soon grow to 
telling lies.” 

At this reproof the poor little one, frightened rather 
than angry, went on crying quietly. 

*‘ Bobby, you naughty boy, leave the flies alone.” 

Bobby started—he was not used to rebuke—and 
turned boldly round and said, “How dare?” very 
distinctly. 

Mrs. Rigby was very pale and anxious. Miss 
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Bernard had trusted these children to her ; they: had 
gone out together—they did this every morning—and 
just in a few minutes the accident had happened. 

*‘T ought never to have trusted them by them- 
selves,” said the anxious woman. Something beyond 
her injured arm ailed Susic, but she dared not try 
to move the child,—even when she had raised her 
to carry her home Susie had shrieked with pain. And 
yet if Kitty had looked into the room as Mrs. Rigby 
stood there beside the extemporised couch, she would 
have said that the woman hadn’t a morsel of feeling. 

The time seemed very long, although Lucy made 
good speed. She was so fortunate as to meet the 
doctor just setting out on his round, and he came with 
her at once to the cottage, bidding his groom follow 
with his high, old-fashioned gig. 

Mr. Knyvett was tall and slender, very nice looking 
after the fashion of bright brown eyes, and curly hair, 
and a pink end white skin; but, alas! he looked what 
he was—sadly juvenile. He hid his eyes as well as 
he could under la = gold-rimmed spectacles, wore an 
antiquated shirt collar, the corners of which at times 
seemed to come to close quarters with the spectacles ; 
he spoke in the slowest, most solemn of tones; it was 
even whispered in Westering that he powdered his 
glossy hair SoneennNy. in the hope of gaining a few 
years that way, but in vain. Mr. Edwin Knyvett not 
only failed in this attempt, but looked considerably 
younger than he really was. 

Lucy’s friend from the almshouse, the gardener’s 
help, met them near the cottage. He took off his hat 
and made a profound bow both to the lady and the 
doctor. 

“Are you in health, Corke?” inquired Mr. 
Knyvett. 

‘‘ We're nicely, I thank you, sir,” 
hat again. 

‘“‘That is well,” the doctor answered in such a 
solemn, ponderous tone that Lucy had a struggle not 
to smile. But when he begun to examine his little 
patient, she forgot Mr. Knyvett’s youthful looks in 
admiration of his tenderness and skill. He said the 
arm was broken, and it was soon set and bound up. But 
he looked very serious when he found it gave Susie 
pain to be moved. 

‘* You'll be easier in bed, won’t you, little one?” 
He smiled so brightly at the child that it seemed to 
soothe her pain, and then, lifting her quickly and 
lightly, he carried her up-stairs. ‘ Poor little thing,” 
he said when he came down again with Miss 
Bernard; ‘‘there is some internal mischief, I 
fear. I should not wonder if she is a cripple for 
life.” ; 

Little Susie fell asleep, and then Lucy went back to 
the parlour. 

‘* How did it happen, Mrs. Rigby ?” 

“*T don’t know, ma’am.” 

The poor woman twisted her hands nervously to- 
Her reserve had grown so masterful, that 
even Miss Bernard could-not overcome it. Any one 
listening to her now would have called her sullen. 
“Who was with 


and off went the 


her ?” she asked very gently. 


“T don’t know,” ‘and then she stopped, in a be- 
wildered way that was irritating to her listencr’s 
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patience. Still Lucy waited, and Mrs. Rigby went on. 
‘It’s best to tell you how it happened, ma’am. They | 
went out together—they always do, ma’am. Bobby 
he stayed at home. They’d been gone a quarter of an 
hour or so, and Martha she came running in, ‘Susie’s | 
tumbled down,’ says she. ‘Tumbled,’ I said; ‘then | 
why didn’t you help her up?’ ‘Oh, it’s too bad for | 
that,’ she said, and she went on before and I followed. 
‘It’s off the high stile,’ Martha said going along. 
Now, ma’am, I knew you’d forbid that stile for Susie, 
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and I asked Martha why she could be so naughty 
to take the young ones into mischief. ‘I didn’t,’ 
she said. ‘I went after nuts, and while I was gone 
Hetty let Susie climb.’ ” 

** Ah,” said Lucy, ‘‘ I must tell Martha to be more 
careful.” 

‘* Yes, ma’am, I wish you would speak to Martha 
and Hetty both. One or other cf them has told a lie, 
and I think it’s Martha.” 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
GENESIS. 


THE Book of Genesis derives its name from the | 
inscription on it in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament; in Hebrew Bibles it bears the name of 
B’rayshith (in the beginning), from its initial word. | 
It is fitly called Genesis (yéveors, origin, generation), as _ 
it sets before us the origin of the universe, of the race _ 
of men, of the different nations, and of that with which | 
the kingdom of God on earth is chiefly connected, the 
nation that grew out of the family of Abraham, the | 
friend of God. We might well, therefore, apply to it 
a name which some would restrict to a supposed | 
original document which forms its nucleus, and call it 
‘«The Book of the Origins.” 

Genesis commences with an account of the creation | 
of the universe, including both the heavens and the | 


| 


astronomical phenomena unaccounted for; it assumes 
a progressive regularity in the order of arrangement 
which cannot be justified by the narrative; and it 
renders necessary a treatment of the facts of geology 
such as seems forced and artificial. It must also bo 
objected to this that it puts on the term ‘‘day” a 
meaning which is clearly incompatible with the ex- 
press language of the writer, who, by his care to 
describe the days of which he speaks as determined by 
evening and morning, and by his making no distinc- 
tion between the use of the term as applied to the first 
six days and the use of the term as applied to the 
seventh, which is undoubtedly represented as a day 
of the ordinary length, shows that he meant the 
word to be taken throughout in its proper signification. 
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earth; from which the writer passes to describe the To this it is not sufficient to reply that the word is 
stages by which the earth was prepared for the recep- | used symbolically, a real day of twenty-four hours 
tion of man, and the formation of man himself (ch. i.— | standing for a period of indefinite duration, as in the 
ii. 7). This is not to be regarded as professing to be a | writings of the prophets it stands for a year; for this 
scientific account of the matters to which it relates, | is to put an arbitrary interpretation on the word such 
such as a professed geologist or astronomer might aim | as cannot be vindicated. Nor will it avail to say that 








to give; but neitheris it to be regarded as mere poetry | 
or mythology. It professes to be history, and as such 
to contain a true account in the general of what hap- 
pened in the formation of the world and its living 
tribes, without pretending to strict scientific accuracy 
in details. Various attempts have been made to 
reconcile the statements in the first chapter with the 
results arrived at by the researches of modern science ; 
but none of these can be said to be perfectly satis- , 
factory. So far, indeed, as geology is concerned, | 
something towards this result has been gained by | 
regarding the ‘‘days” among which the successive | 
stages in the progress of creation are distributed, as 
indefinitely prolonged periods, stretching, it may be, 
over ‘‘millenniums of centuries,”* and showing that | 
the work assigned to the third, fifth, and sixth day | 
of the creation week corresponds to the three great | 
divisions in the geological strata, the Paleozoic, or | 
period of plants, corresponding to the work of the | 
third day; the Secondary, or epoch of great sea) 
monsters, corresponding to the work of the fifth day ; 
and the Tertiary, to which the fossilliferous beds belong, 
corresponding to the sixth day, when the beasts of the 
field and man appeared.{ But this still leaves the 





* Hugh Miller, “Testimony of the Rocks,” p. 121. 

t Silliman, *‘ Consistency ot Modern Geoloyy with the Sacred Records 
of the Creation and Deluge.” Muller, “ Testimony of the Rocks,” p. 135 ff. 
McCausland, “ Sermons in Stones,” p. 92 ff. Prof. C. H. Hitchcock in 
the American “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” for July, 1867, p. 429. 





Moses arranged the successive acts of creation under 
days because they were so presented to him in vision; 
for Moses says nothing of a visionary representation 
being given to him, and we have no right to substitute 
for his plain historic statement a representation which 
we owe solely to our own imagination. It is surely 
better to accept the narrative as the writer gives it, 
regarding it asin its main features true, though not 
in all its details capable of being scientifically verified; 
and using it for the ends it was evidently designed to 
serve as a grand assertion of the Divine agency in the 
creation and arrangement of the physical universe. 
Viewed in this light, this first chapter of Genesis is an 
historic document of the greatest interest and value; 
and when compared with the other cosmogonies which 
have come down to us from ancient nations, shows to 
great advantage in every respect. It is entirely free 
from those extravagant and fantastic representations 
with which other cosmogonies abound; it contains no 
palpable impossibility or physical untruth ; and in so 
far as it asserts a creation and a gradual advance of 
the earth through successive stages, marked by the 
appearance on its surface of progressive forms of 
vegetable and animal life, it presents what not only 
none of the heathen cosmogonies so much as hint at, 
but what falls in with the conclusions of the soundest 
reason and the best authenticated discoveries of 
modern science. It gives us what is substantially the 
| history of the preparation of the world for that with 
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which the Bible is chiefly concerned, the condition | inaccurate, but the object he had in view was gained ; 
and fortunes of man as a subject of the kingdom of | he has fixed the primeval seat of man to the locality 


heaven. Earth as the scene of that kingdom is shown 
to have been divinely and gradually fitted for that 
marvellous history which was to be transacted upon it. 
The hand of God is seen in the whole; it is his crea- 
tion, and by his wisdom and powerit has been fashioned. 
‘‘The whole narrative,” as has been justly said, ‘is 
sober, definite, clear, and concrete. What is his- 
torical in it contains a treasure of speculative thoughts 
and poetic glory; but it is itself free from the in- 
fluences of human invention and human philosophy.”* 

In the assertion with which the first chapter begins 
we have a brief but emphatic repudiation of the great 
leading errors of the ancient world as to the relation 
of the universe to God—atheism, which proclaims the 
eternity of matter; pantheism, which identifies God 
with the universe; emanationism, which represents 
the world as a growth out of the infinite; and polythe- 
ism, which ascribes the formation and conseryation of 
the world to different deities. 

Earth being prepared for man and man created on 
it, dominion was given to him over it and all its living 
tribes; and the blessing of God solemnly pronounced 
upon him. The historian next proceeds to describe the 
condition in which man was at first placed. In a 
district which is called Eden(Pleasance or Delight) God 
prepared an abode for man, a garden or enclosed 
place in which He caused to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sigh and good for food. This, which 
is commonly called Paradise, from the word used by 
the Greek translators,} is geographically described as 
standing where a river, which flowed through it, 
branched into four great streams, the names of which 
are given. Of these two are easily identified, Hiddekel 
and Phrath, the former being the Tigris, the latter the 
Euphrates. Of the other two, Pison and Gihon, the 
former is probably the Cyrus of the ancients, which 
rises in Armenia, and after a varying course falls into 
the Caspian Sea; the latter is probably the Araxes, 
which rises near to the Euphrates, joins the Cyrus, 
and with it falls into the Caspian. As these rivers 
now exist, it is impossible to conceive that they should 
have ever formed branches of one stream. It may be 
that violent convulsions have greatly changed the 
aspect of the country since Paradise was enclosed ; 
but even if this supposition be made, it will not meet 
the difficulty; for the writer evidently intends his 
description to apply not to the time when Adam lived, 
but to his own time. A distinct locality appears to 
have been before his mind when he wrote, and he 
seems to have assumed that his description would 
bring the same locality before the minds of his 
readers. We can only, therefore, conclude that in 
the time of Moses it was believed by the Hebrews 
that these four streams were branches of one parent 
river, and as his object was not to teach correct 
geography to the people, but to indicate a particular 
spot in such a way as would enable them to recognise 
it, he followed the popular belief in regard to these 
Streams. His description may in this respect be 





* Delitzsch, “Die Genesis erklirt,” p. 73. 
t The Greek rapdSecos is derived from the Persian or Zendic pairi- 
daiza, an enclosure, so that it has the same meaning as the Hebrew 22 


gayn, a garden, 


in which these four rivers have their source—the high 
lands of Armenia (ii. 8—17). 

In a separate narrative Moses narrates more fully 
than he had done in the first chapter the formation of 
woman as man’s help-meet and companion. Adam 
was thrown into a deep sleep—not a natural slumber, 
but a sort of ecstatic state of unconsciousness—and 
whilst in this state God took one of his ribs and closed 
up the flesh, soas to occupy the vacant space, and of 


| the rib He made a woman, and brought her to Adam. 


Adam joyfully hailed her as the companion he had 
instinctively desired, and named her Ishsha (Maness or 
She man), because she was taken out of Man (Ish). 
An account is also given here of the origin of speech, 
which does not seem to have been formally taught to 
man by God, but evoked by an occasion furnished by 
God in virtue of a natural fitness for the use of lan- 
guage given by the Creator (18—25). The account 
in this chapter from ver. 4 to the end is not to be 
regarded, as some propose, as a new history derived 
from a different document; on the contrary, it pre- 
supposes the former history, and is simply a résumé, 
with some additional details, of that part of it 
which relates especially to man and his immediate 
surroundings preparatory to the account that follows 
of his fall. The persistent use of the name Jehovah- 
Elohim through this section—a combination occurring 
only once besides in the Pentateuch (Exod. ix. 30), 
and very rarely elsewhere—is probably designed to 
indicate the identity of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
with the God of the whole earth, the Maker of all 
things. 

Man’s residence in Paradise in a state of purity and 
blessedness is the first stage in the history of the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. The next recounts 
his fall from this state through the temptation of a 
malignant being in the form ofa serpent (iii.). By many 
this part of the narrative is regarded as a myth; 
others, more reverently, view it as a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the entrance of eyil into man’s heart, 
and the commencement on his part of a course of 
rebellion against God, though they decline to admit 
the historical verity of the description; while others 
think that there was a real temptation of our first 
parents by Satan, but regard all that is said about 
the serpent as purely figurative. We cannot, how- 
ever, accept any of these views without doing violence 
to the express statements of the writer. That he 
means us to believe that an actual serpent was at work 
‘on this occasion cannot be doubted, when we consider 
| the contrast between the serpent and the other beasts 
of the field, with which he begins his narrative. An 
actual substantive being like a beast of the field can- 
not be contrasted with a mere idea, or a mere symbol 
of an idea; contrast to be valid must be between 
being und being, quality and quality, idea and idea, 





not between being and quality or idea. Nor, had the 
tempter of our first mother. been merely Satan acting 
| as an invisible agent by means of suggestions instilled 


—— | into her mind, would Moses have deemed it necessary 


to institute such a contrast as that with which he 
| commences his story; no one needed to be told that 
| Satan was more subtile than any beast of the field. 
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The whole of the subsequent narrative also proceeds 
on the assumption that an actual serpent was the 
instrument of the temptation; and this is confirmed 
by the prevailing doctrine of the Jewish Church, the 
traditions of oriental nations, and the wide-spread 
belief among the ancients of the power of divination 
possessed by the serpent. On the other hand, no one 
can suppose that the mere animal serpent was the 
agent in this temptation, that the brute spoke to Eve, 
and of its own accord suggested to her the evil course 
which she followed. We can only regard it as the 
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instrument of some superior intelligence that made 
use of it for the occasion. This is not, indeed, stated | 
by Moses, but the reason of the case suggests it; and 
in other parts of Scripture it is distinctly asserted, | 
where the tempter is dentified with that fallen angel 
who rules over the powers of darkness, and is called | 
Satan or Adversary, and Diabolus, Devil or slanderous 
Aceuser (John viii. 44; 2 Cor. xi. 3, 14; Rev. xii. 9; 
xx. 2; Rom. xvi. 20; comp. also the Apocryphal 
Book of Wisdom ii. 24). It was Satan, then, who in | 
the guise of a serpent—not perhaps then as now an 
odious reptile, but a creature endowed with grace and | 
beauty—entered Paradise and became the tempter of 
our first parents to sin. 

But it may be asked, ‘‘Though not a symbolical 
ropresentation of an actual occurrence, may rot this 


be a pure myth, that is, a poetical invention which | 


grew up somehow into a popular belief ?” 
can only in reply say: 1. That the writer gives it to 
us as real history, without the slightest hint that it 
is of doubtful authenticity. 2. That our Lord and his 
Apostles aecepted it as such, and as such referred to it 
in their teaching. 38. That there is no sufficient reason 
for rejecting the narrative as in itself incredible, either 
on the ground of what is narrated being physically 
impossible, or on the ground of its being morally 
improbable. 

Having narrated man’s fall and the immediate con- 
sequences of it in the curse pronounced on the be- 
trayer, as indicated by the degradation of the animal 
he had used as his organ, in the subjection of man 
to death, and in his expulsion from Paradise, together 
with the assurance that there should be enmity between 
the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent, 
and the gracious promise given to our first parents 
that the seed of the woman should bruise or crush the 
head of the serpent, the historian proceeds to indicate 
how the two antagonist powers thus described began to 
develop themselves in the family of Adam (iv.). Cain 
(gotten), the first-born, hailed apparently by his mother 
as the promised deliverer, beeame the murderer of his 
pious brother Abel (vanity), and passed out from the 
Adamic family to become the founder of a race which, 
if wholly worldly, showed an immense capacity for all 
that constitutes worldly greatness. Cain himsel 
sook the tent-life and pastoral occupations which the 
human race had hitherto followed, built a city—1in all 
probability a mere collection of houses surrow! 
a wall or fosse; and gathered his followers tog 
ineluding not only his own descendants, but p1 
some also from the other branches of the race who 
might have a greater sympathy with hum than with 
those to whom they belonged. Among the Cainites 
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To this I | 





mechanical genius early showed itself ; they discovered 
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the use of metals, and how to work them; and with 
them the use of instruments of music originated. A 
portion of them, however, apparently adhered to pas- 
toral occupations, and followed a nomadic life. In a 
short time polygamy was introduced among them, and 
the party by whom it was introduced, Lamech, appears 
as a man of fiery passion, exulting in conflict, and 
boastful of his power for revenge. Moses has pre- 
served a short chant of this lawless and fierce warrior, 
which claims interest as the oldest piece of verse in the 
world. 

“And Lamech said to his wives :— 

Adah and Zillah, hear my voice, 

Wives of Lamech, give ear to my speech. 

A man I slay for my wound [for wounding me], 
And a young man for my stripes [for striking me]. 
For sevenfold is Cain avenged, 

But Lamech seventy times seven.” * 

In this, as has been well said, ‘‘ we may detect that 
Titanic arrogance of which the Bible says that its 
power is its god (Hab. i. 11), and that it carries its 
god, viz., its sword in its hand (Job xii. 6).” f 

From this passing notice of the Cainites the his- 
torian proceeds to give at greater length the history of 
that branch of the Adamic family which adhered to 
the worship of God (iv. 25—y.). In place of Abel, 
whom Cain slew, came Seth (appointed). We have 
first the gencalogy of the chiefs of this race down to 
the sons of Noah, a period of fifteen centuries, during 
which eleven generations are racorded as having ap- 
peared. Some have sought to .epresent this as merely 
a repetition of the Cainite geuealogy in ch. iy., ‘in a 
confused order.”” No doul: it is very “‘ confused” if 
the one is meant to be a repetition of the other. But 
the author gives them as distinct lines of descent; and 
so viewed, there is no confusion. Itis the very quint- 
essence of arbitrary criticism to take two genealogies 
which the author g’ves as distinct, and first say they 
are one, and then svcuse the author of ‘“ confusion.” 
But it is said, twy of the names are common to both. 
True; and in what two lines of descent from the same 
original stock does not this occur? Have cousins 
never the sam name even in modern times, when the 
variety of names is far greater than it could have been 
in antediluvian times ? 

Of these descendants of Seth only the briefest notices 
are given, with the exception of three, Adam, Enoch, 
and Nouh, of whom a slightly more extended account 
is supplied. The distinctive characteristic of this race 
was that they called themselves by the name of 
Jehovah, assuming as their peculiar title sons of God 
(iv. 26; vi. 2). 

The extraordinary longevity ascribed to the chiefs of 
the Sethite race has occasioned some to hesitate about 
receiving the narrative as historically true. But un- 
less it could be shown that such protracted life is a 
physical impossibility, no sufficient ground can be 
established for doubting the veracity of the historian. 
Experience, it is true, furnishes us with no such in- 
stances of longevity ; but experience of what is cannot 
be made the measure of what is possible. No cautious 


vedia,” 3rd edition. 
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* See article “ Lamech ” in Kitto’s “ Biblical C 

+ Keil and Delitzsch,i. 119. The | r 
rendered in the Authorized Version. ‘The former should be, * And he 
shall pass over and set up this his power for his God;” and the latter, 
“* Security is to those that provoke God, to him who brings God in his hand.” 
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physiologist will affirm the absolute impossibility, 
under any circumstances, of human life being pro- 
tracted indefinitely ; for the problem which physiology 
has to solve here is not, How long may a man live ? 
but, Why should a living man ever cease to live? What 
renders it necessary that life once given should ever be 
withdrawn? But if such longevity be not physically 
impossible, why should it be deemed incredible that in 
the young, springing world, when the vital energy of 
all things having life must have possessed a force of 
which we can form no conception, the life of men 
should be counted by centuries? Certain it is that 
Moses offers his record as historically true. The at- 
tempt of some rationalist interpreters to explain the 
periods assigned by him as relating to the duration of 
dynasties, and not of individuals, is simply absurd. 
Dynasties which succeed each other do not commence 
each whilst the preceding one has run through only a 
fractional part of its existence. Nor do dynasties 
beget sons and daughters, who are to grow into other 
dynasties when they are dead. The language of Moses 
is clearly of individuals as such, men who lived and 
fulfilled the ordinary functions of life, and then died 
on the earth as men do now, only that their lives were 
immensely longer. His narrative is in harmony with 
itself throughout, as well as with the subsequent his- 
tory. The length of life allotted to these men is in 
keeping with their protracted youth, and the late 
period of pzedogony ascribed to them; and their 
longevity is the commencing term in a series by which 
the historian gradually comes down to the period of 
duration which has subsisted ever since. Noah lived 
nine hundred and fifty years, Shem six hundred, 
Arphaxad four hundred and thirty-eight, Salah four 
hundred and thirty-three, and so the scale descends, 
with minute occasional fluctuations, till, in the eighth 
generation from Noah, we como to Terah, who reached 
only two hundred and five years. In Abraham’s time 
aman was thought to have reached a good old age 
when he lived to one hundred and seventy-five; 
Jacob counted himself an old man when he was 
one hundred and thirty; and in two generations more 
the term of human life had descended to the average 
of threescore years and ten, at which it has remained 
ever since, though with a continual tendency to rise 
higher wherever virtue and sobriety predominate. 
These facts put it beyond doubt that the writer meant 
to state what his words naturally indicate, so that we 
must cither receive what he says as true history, or 
relegate it to the region of fable altogether. 

Confining his narrative to the Sethite race which he 
has traced down to Noah, Moses proceeds to tell how 
corruption of morals was introduced among them 
through matrimonial alliances with the fair but god- 
less daughters of the Cainites; for such must be taken to 
be the meaning of the statement, ‘‘ The sons of God saw 
the daughters of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives of all whom they choose” (vi. 2.).* 





* See Kurz “ History of the Old Covenant,”i. p. 96 ff. Hiivernick, “Intro- 
duction to the Pentateuch,” p. 110,. Kitto’s * Biblical Cyclopedia,” srd 
edit., art.“ Gop.” In order to make a myth out of this narrative ihe 





So great and wide-spread became the iniquity of tho 
race, that God announced to Noah, who alone had re- 
mained faithful, his intention to destroy mankind by a 
flood; at the same time counselling him to prepare an 
ark for the saving of himself and his household. In 
due time the threatened vengeance overtook the sinful 
race, and all men then alive perished, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his family. Along with them wero 
preserved in the ark the lower animals in pairs, a 
single pair of such as were deemed unclean, and seven 
pairs of such as were clean. After covering the land 
for one hundred and fifty days the waters began to 
abate, and ultimately Noah and his family were enabled 
to leave their place of refuge and re-occupy the earth, 
the second progenitors of the race (vi.—yiii.). 

Great and apparently insuperable difficulties attach 
to this part of the narrative. It is vain to attempt to 
make the language of Moses square with the idca 
of a local deluge; and the impossibility of a universal 
deluge seems demonstrated by the clearest evidence of 
science. That there was a deluge, by which the race of 
man was nearly swept from the face of the earth, 
the traditions of all nations assert; but that it hap- 
pened exactly as Moses describes, and that it spread 
over the whole earth, is a supposition involving so many 
difficulties that only on the hypothesis of a series of 
miracles, as great as that of creation, can it be enter- 
tained. That God cou/d have covered the surface of 
the globe with a sheet of water many thousands of 
feet in depth without leaving any permanent traces of 
its action, and without disturbing the relations of the 
earth to the planetary system; and that He could have 
preserved in life and health a vast multitude of ani- 
mals under conditions in themselves incompatible with 
these ; it would be presumptuous to deny. But as the 
Bible nowhere says that God did perform these 
miracles, it seems no less presumptuous to assume their 
occurrence. No adequate solution of the difficulty has 
been proposed; and in this case it seems best to con- 
tent ourselves with the general truths conveyed by the 
narrative, especially the lessons of a moral and reli- 
gious kind it is fitted to teach. That in the time of 
Noah all men then alive, with the exception of him- 
self and his family, perished by a deluge as a judg- 
ment upon them for their crimes, that Noah and his 
family were saved by means of a vessel which floated 
on the surface of the waters, and that they formed the 
second source of the human race, may be regarded as 
the substantial facts which are to be gathered from 
this narrative. With this we may rest content until 
further light comes to us. 

W. Linpsay-ALEXANDER. 


phrase, “sons of God,” has been taken to mean, “sons of the gods,” or 
** God-descended,” equivalent to the d.otpepys of the Greeks. But this is 
opposed by the text, which plainly includes those sons of God among the 
“men who began to multiply on the face of the earth.” It is worthy 
of note also that the phrase is articulated, which shows that the God, 
Jehovah, is intended. Bunsen takes the phrase as meaning “ God-ac- 
knowledging men” (“ Bibelwerk,” on the place). As to the supposed 
Titanic produce of the union of the sons of Ged with the daughters of 
men, the text says nothing of that. It only says there were Nephilim, or 
men of huge stature, in those days; also, after that, “the sons of God 
went in unto the daughters of men;” from which one would infer that 
the giants preceded this intercourse rather than that they were the fruit 
of it. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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THE BLIND ORGANIST. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


SILENCE and solitude may be found in the desert 
and the bush ; but there they are expected. Silence- 
and-solitude lovers of the haut gotit class should 
taste them in a City side-street on a Saturday night. 
The narrow roadway, choked with waggons through- 
out the week, winds along as empty as a dry water- 
course. Instead of jostling, or being jostled into the 
gutter, and swinging round lamp-posts and side-posts, 
you have the whole little ledge of.footpath to your- 
self. Manchester warehouses and piles of offices are 
as dark and voiceless as sealed pyramids. The squat 
tavern at the middle corner, whose plate-glassed 
luncheon-bar is thronged from twelve till two, 
recovers its old-fashioned look on Saturday night, 
and seems, indeed, to have become sceptical as to its 
raison d’étre in that hive by day (except Sundays), but 
sepulchre by night (especially Saturday night), as it 
mopes customerless and with its gas half turned down. 
The only living creatures that you come across are, 


perhaps, a sauntering policeman trying doors and | 
shutters and padlocked bars, and one or two old men | 


and women feebly beating old mats outside the old 
church portals. Open, and with the cleaners’ dim 
light or two inside, the dusty-brown, pepper-and- 
salt, and grey-white old churches are the liveliest- 
looking buildings in tke locality. They have woke 
up into semi-consciousness after their week-long 


trance. After all, it is a very flickering life they have | 
recovered; but the oppressively busy places about them | 


have gone to sleep until Monday morning, and so the 


old churches pluck up courage to remember the days | 


when Wren built them because they were-wanted. 
Some years ago, on a moonlight Saturday night, I 
stopped at the open door of a church in a hushed City 
street. 
quiet little thoroughfare through which no one fared 
except myself. There is fact in the old fables about 
the leading influences of music. Something in the 
way in which that fine old tune was played led me into 
the dark porch, and along the dim aisles, and up the 
moon-flecked gallery stairs, and so to a pew next the 
organ-loft. It was an island of brightness in the 
dusky old church. A broad slant of moonlight 
through a side-window burnished the heavy organ- 


case, with its swollen-cheeked cherubs and tarnished , 


gilt pipes; shot with silvery tissue the faded folds of 


the curtains of the loft; and transmuted like an | 


alchymist the greasy brass rods and rings from which 


they hung. And in the very core of the brightness | 
there were two faces, striking in themselves, but | 
glorified by the light in which they gleamed. One | 


was young and one was old, but there was a strong 


family likeness between the two, which—to make use | 


of an oxymoron—the moonlight brought out with a 
soft vividness. A grey-haired, grey-bearded old man 
was playing the organ. He was blind; but he ran 
down the keys, lifted his long fingers from one key- 
board to the other, pulled out and pushed in the stops, 
and placed his feet upon the pedals, with the deft cer- 
tainty that is so startling in the blind; it seems as if 


‘* Luther’s Hymn” was pealing out into the ; 


unseen guardian-angels must be guiding them. With 
long curls that made a drooping glory about her head, 
a beautiful little girl, but with an expression of face 
| that, perhaps, can be best described as ‘old- 
| fashioned,” sat on a hassock watching the old man, 
| He was the church organist, practising his next 
| day’s tunes, and she was his grand-daughter, at once 
| his protégée and protectress. I got to know them after- 
| wards (they lived in lodgings at Dalston, where the 
old man eked out the salary he had from the church 
| with his earnings as a tuner of pianos), and at dif- 
| ferent times I learnt the old man’s history. I remem- 
| ber enough of his turns of speech to put it into his 
| own mouth with tolerable fidelity :— 
| **T lost my sight when I was ten years old. It was 
| one Fifth of November night, and I was letting off 
fireworks with other boys on Hackney Downs. A 
| jack-in-the-box wouldn’t light, and, like a foolish 
| lad, I kneeled down to blow the spark on the blue 
paper. All of a sudden it went off bang in my face, 
almost stifling me with the smoke. I didn’t wonder 
at first that I couldn’t see; but when two or three 
minutes had gone by, and still I couldn’t see, and 
my eyes burned as if a red-hot poker was being bored 
into them, an awful fear came over me. I felt almost 
certain then that I should never sce again. One of the 
boys led me home. It was so strange to have to be 
led—to go groping about as if I was playing at blind- 
man’s buff where I had been running along so full of 
fun just before. I heard the crackers going off, and 
the squibs banging, and the people rushing about and 
laughing and shouting ; and I felt angry. 

‘*My father and mother weren’t rich folks by any 
means; but still they weren’t exactly poor folks. 
Father had regular work at some nursery gardens at 
Homerton, and mother used to send us to school and 
take us to church, and keep the house respectable. I 
was poor mother’s pet, and father was very fond of me 
too. I was getting on at school, and he was fond of 
books, and so he was proud ofme. WhenI wentin, and 
mother heard what had happened, she gave a scream, 
and ther. she hugged me till I could hardly breathe, and 
then she fell a sobbing and saying, ‘ How ever shall I 
tell father ?’ Father came in whilst she was saying 
it, and at first he was quite savage with mother. I 
never heard him speak to her in that way before. 
He said that she had no business to let me go out; 
| but poor mother called out, ‘Oh, don’t, don’t! 
I do wish I hadn’t; but I thought it would plea- 
sure the poor boy.’ And then father said, kinder, 
‘ Well, mother, don’t cry like that—that won’t mend 
| it,’ and went out to fetch a doctor. A doctor’s young 
man came and bathed my eyes, and told me to get to 
bed and go to sleep. Father and mother got me into 
bed as if I had been a baby; but it wasn’t so easy to 
go to sleep. My eyes burned as if I had two coals in 
my head, and I was thinking whether I should be 
able to see the daylight when it came. 

‘‘Next morning mother dressed me and fed me—it 
wasn't much breakfast I could eat—and put a shade 
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over my eyes, and took me to a regular doctor in Mare 
Street. He said he wasn’t much used to such cases, 
but would give mother a note to a clever eye-doctor 
in Finsbury Square. We went to this gentleman’s 
half-a-dozen times and more, and he told mother 
what she was to get made up at the chemist’s, but 
at last he said it was no use our going any more— 
the nerve was quite destroyed. He was a kind Chris- 
tian gentleman. He patted me on the head and said, 
‘You may be very happy, my poor little fellow, 


my peevishness as she did. Father always had me by 
him, and made much of me when he was at home, 
and tried to get me to take an interest in something, 
instead of sulking in a corner. I soon learnt to find 
my way about. Father saw I was afraid that my 
brother (a year younger than me) would get ahead of 
me in learning, now I didn’t go to school; so, when 
Tom learnt his lessons in the evening, father made 
him say them out loud, and I could soon learn them 
quicker than Tom with the book before him. Father 
read books to me, too; and, after he had guided my 
V.—24. 








though you'll never see again till you open your 
eyes in heaven. Jesus will guide you there if you ask 
Him, though He doesn’t go about now giving sight to 
the blind. Try to be good, and make up your mind 
to be able to do something well, though you can’t see.’ 

“For a long time after that I did nothing but mope 
at home. I must have been a sad trial to poor mother, 
but she was always gentle with me, and wouldn’t let 
the children cross me in anything. They were very 
kind, too, but they couldn’t be expected to put up with 


hand a bit, I could write without feeling where the 
paper ended. Of course I don’t know how my writing 
looks, but I can write as easily, I expect, as if I had 
my eyes, and people seem to be able to make it out. 
‘‘T always had an ear for music. Before I had my 
accident, I used to pick up tunes and play them on a 
whistle and the jew’s-harp. The first birthday I was 
blind father gave me a little fiddle—at least he left it 
at home for mother to give me, that it might seem to 
come from her too. He had picked it up secondhand 





at a pawnshop, and it really was a famous little fiddle. 
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That little fiddle first made me feel as if I could be | I might make a living that way. So they rigged me 
quite happy again. There was a man next door who out in a fresh suit of clothes (they’d burnt the ones 
taught me which finger I ought to use, but I seemed | iI went in), and told me to come back if I couldn’t get 
to know by nature how high 1 up the string I ought to | on, and then sent me out with my fiddle. They’d told 
go. He had played the fiddle all his life, but he couldn’ t the master to find me a bed somewhere, and he had 
bring out as true notes, or keep as good time, as I spoken to a woman who lived down by the Triangle, 
could when I had been at it six weeks. Of course Pepa knew mother. The first morning I went out, 
it’s nothing to boast of, but it’s something to be | I gother to let her little boy go with me to the church- 
thankful for. God is very good, even when we poor | | yard, to take me to where father and mother, and Tom 
creatures presume to think Him unkind. I do know | and Sissy were buried. I felt all over them and the 
what I’ve lost in my eyes, but P’ve no wish now to} graves next about, that I might find my way back, 
have them back. I’ve got so used to being blind, | | and I stuck a bit of tile in father and mother’s grave, 
that I should have to begin all over again if I could and an oyster-shell in Tom and Sissy’s, to m: ake sure, 
see. As the kind doctor said, I can wait for that till and I’ve been back there many a time since then. 
I open my eyes in heaven. | ‘I got on very well in Hackney at first. The 
‘But I was talking about my little fiddle. Isoon people knew something about me, and always gave 
picked up all the tunes I heard im the street, and all me pennies. But at last they got tired, and I had to 
I heard at church. Before I got my fiddle, I used to work out to Kingsland and Stoke Newington, and up 
like to listen to the organ at church. People who had Stamford Hill, or else along Hackuey Road into 
got eyes, I thought, couldn’t enjoy that more than I Shoreditch, because I knew those parts pretty well, 
did. But after I had got my fiddle, I didn’t feel so | _and could get on if I asked once or twice where I was. 
sore about other people being better off than I was. | But, after a bit, I had to go into parts where I’d never 
I can’t help thinking that it was a God’s messenger. been when I could see, and that was puzzling at first, 
God has put the music into things, and if He is good but I soon got used to it. I had to give up my bed in 
enough to give you the power to bring it out, you the Triangle, though, because it was so tiring to get 
ought to be grateful instead of bragging. The miners back at night; but I always tried to have some little 
don’t make what they dig up. | place that I could call my own. I’ve slept in lodging- 
‘‘T was ever so much better tempered after I had houses—no, I was never in the Mint, but I’ve been 
got my fiddle. I began to think whether I couldn’t in Wentworth Street. Sometimes I gota clean bed 
earn something to help father and mother. I knew and heard clean talk, but mostly both were very bad. 
how to net cabbage-nets, and father was pleased No, I was never robbed—except once by a blind man. 
when he saw that I wanted to do something, and |I had given him my money to count, and he walked 
got me some fruit-nets to do for his master. Some- | off with it. But when the other lodgers found it out, 
times I went out for a walk with Tom and Sissy | though they laughed at first, they soon made him 
over Hackney Common, or on to the Downs, or give it back 
along Clapton, and down by the Lea Bridge Road. | Pe: I always went to church or chapel three times a 
At first they used to tell me which way we were going, | day on Sunday. I learnt ever so many tunes that 
but I soon got to know almost as wéll as they did. | way, but it wasn’t that only that made me go, though 
How? Why, the bricks at the corners have notches from a boy I’ve always been fond of the organ. It 
in them, and some posts have rings, and some have takes you off your feet, and floats you along like a great 
rails, and some haye spikes, and some haye chains, | sea. I never saw the sea, and never shall, but I always 
and some hayen’t; and you can smell lilacs, and | couple the sea and organ-playing together. ae the 
herrings, and such-like; and you get to understand music, I used to like to sit and rest in the churches 
voices, and how carts and "buses rumble. I’m only | there is so much that is comforting to blind people in 
timorous now when I cross the roads—though I the Bible. In the evenings sometimes I used to give 
needn’t be, for my little Rosie would be run over pennies to boys and girls to get them to read to me, 
twenty times herself before she’d let me be hurt. | but they didn’t read as the ministers do, of course ; 
Besides, everybody is kind to blind people. | and they used to weary of the Bible, and want to read 
‘‘ From the time I turned eleven till I was about thir- | me the police reports. I am well off now, for my 
teen, I got quite contented at home, though I couldn’t | little Rosie reads me the Bible by the hour together, 
help wondering sometimes what would happen to me | besides the newspaper and all kinds of books; but I 
if father and mother were to die. They did die when I used to wish in old times that I had been taught to 
was thirteen, and Tom and Sissy too. Scarlet fever was read for myself like the blind men on the bridges. I 
very bad in Hackney; and they had it, and I had | have sat down by them sometimes, and wondered that 
it. When I came to myself, they were all dead and | they did not seem to enjoy it more. Icould soon have 
buried, and I was in the workhouse. I knew I wasn’t | picked it up, I think, but then I should have had to 
at home in a moment, because the room felt bigger. | go into an institution, and I didn’t like the thought 
The man next door had saved my fiddle for me, and | of living on charity. I didn’t reckon it charity get- 
when I was safe to be spoke to he brought it to me, | ting money by playing the fiddle. If people gave me 
and when I’d given the bow one draw, I felt I wasn’t money, I gave them music; so it wasabargain. No, 
quite alone in the world. But I broke down before I I never played in public-houses. I had the ofter more 
got through my first tune, it made me think so of than once, but I should have had to play tunes I didn’t 
poor father and mother, and Tom and little Sissy. like, and to hear all kinds of bad language; and, 
When the workhouse master found I could play the besides, it seems a shame to play just to encourage 
fiddle, he told the parish gentlemen, and they thought | people to get drunk. Music wasn’t meant for that. 
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“*T lived by my fiddle till I was thirty, and about 
that time I fell in with my dear wife. How she came 
to marry a blind man I don’t know (except that God 
sent her to bless me), for she was five years younger 
than me, and had a good place, and was a very beau- 
tiful woman. You seem to wonder how I know 
that, but I can tell what people look like by run- 
ning my hand over their face. To touch hers was 
like playing. She had seen me at church, and took 
pity on me, I suppose, because I had nobody else 
to care for me. Anyhow, we were married, but she 
did not like me to go about fiddling, and so before 
we married I managed to learn basket-making at 
odd times. I could have made more by my fiddle 
sometimes, but she did clear starching, and so we 
managed to get on. We lived at Tottenham, and 
I never was so happy in my life. It would have been 
pleasant, after having been lonely so long, to have 
any one to care for me, but my poor dear Jane was 
as sweet-tempered as an angel. We had one boy, 
little Rosie’s father, and both his mother and I doated 
onhim. He was such a fine-spirited, handsome little 
fellow—I am afraid we spoiled him, poor lad. When 
he was six years old, his poor mother died. She 
had been sitting up with a sick neighbour of ours, 
and got her feet wet coming home. If it hadn’t been 
for Jack, I am afraid that I should have been wicked 
enough to kill myself. I felt over again just as I did 
when I was struck blind. But there was little Jack 
to look after, and I soon grew ashamed of those 
wicked feelings. I couldn’t live in Tottenham any 
longer, though. Her grave in the churchyard was 
the only thing homelike, and I could go to that 
wherever I lived. I moved first to Highgate to be 
near, and little Jack and I used to walk over the 
meadows to Tottenham churchyard on Sunday after- 
noons. I had got work at Highgate, but after a bit 
I was obliged to give up basket-making. I had sent 
little Jack to a dame’s school, and when I sat twisting 
the sticks in and out all by myself, without hearing 
Jane going about and stopping to talk to me as she 
used, I felt as if I should go mad. [I hardly liked to 
take to fiddling again, because she hadn’t liked it, 
but it wouldn’t harm her now, I thought, and there 
didn’t seem anything else I could do. If I didn’t 
keep on moving about and playing, I felt so lonely 
that I was afraid of myself. Jack and I lived in one 
place and another; but, wherever we were, I tried to 
do the best I could for him; and paid the people 
we lived with extra to look after him when I was 
away. ButI oughtn’t to have left him to himself so 
much. He got into scrapes, and when I came back, I 
hadn’t the heart to punish him. At last, the bad 
companions he had got amongst led him astray, and 
he ran off. From the time he was twelve, I never 
heard anything of him till he was dying. That was a 
sore trial to me, for I was very fond of my poor Jack, 
for his own sake, as well as his dear mother’s. 

‘‘T was lonelier than ever for many a year after that 
—lonelier, that is, in one way; but I learned what was 
worth being lonely for, and that was to see that God 
was my friend, and that He’d taken my wife and child 
away to make me go to Him. Sometimes I went on 
basket-making, and I had picked up mat-making too, 
and now and then I did a bit of netting. But I went 








out playing at times. I learned the harp about five 
years after poor Jack went away, and a man that 
used to come to play the fiddle with me put me up to 
the way of tuning pianos, though it was no use to me 
then, because I hadn’t any connection. I used to 
blow the bellows, too, for an organist on the other 
side of the water, and when he found that I had a 
taste for music, he taught me how to finger, and let 
me play a bit when he went to practise. He was very 
kind, and it was through him I got my organ in the 
City. 

‘But now I have to tell you howI got my little 
Rosie. I had been playing the harp every Monday 
night for four or five weeks in the Old Kent Road, 
when one night up came a woman and asked me 
whether my name was John S——. ‘Yes,’ I said. 
‘Well, then,’ she said, ‘you must come with me, for 
your son wants you, and he’s a-dyin.’’ She led me 
out of the road, and round a corner or two, and up 
some stairs, and into a little room, and told me to sit 
down on the bed. Presently I heard my poor Jack 
say, ‘Oh, father, I’ve come to no good, and I’m 
dying, and there’s no one to look after my poor Rosie if 
you won't.’ I didn’t know who Rosie was till I felt a 
little curly head in my hands, and then a little wet 
face against mine. She took to me from the first, 
dear heart. Poor little thing, she’d been lying crying 
with her arms round her father’s neck. I kissed her, 
and I kissed him, and I promised to take care of 
Rosie. Oh, how glad Iwas to get her! She seemed 
somehow to tie me on again to my poor boy and my 
dear wife. My Jack died about half-an-hour after I 
went in, and he hadn’t strength to speak again. I 
buried him at Nunhead. All his money was gone, 
poor boy. The people of the house couldn’t tell me 
anything about him, except that he’d been with them 
for a month and more, and had seen me in the road, 
but was ashamed to speak tome. But, when he felt 
he was dying, he’d told the woman that I was his 
father, and sent her out to see if she could find me. 
Rosie was too young to tell me anything; she didn’t 
even know anything about her mother. I may have 
almost run against him manya time. It’s easy for 
people who have got their eyes to lose each other 
like that in London. ‘The first winter I had my 
little pet, we were hard pushed. I had the rheu- 
matism, and could neither work nor play. We 
should both have been obliged to go into the work- 
house, if it hadn’t been for my good friend the 
organist. He found us out, after a bit, and took 
a great fancy to Rosie. Everybody does. There 
isn’t a feature in her face like her grandmother’s; and 
yet, when I run my hand over it, it plays just the 
same tune in another key. So my good friend helped 
us himself, and got others to help us; and, when I 
could go about again, he encouraged me to improve 
myself on the organ, and let me play for him on week 
days—and Sundays, too, sometimes—to give me nerve. 
And then, when there was a vacancy in the City, he 
spoke for me, and I was fortunate enough to please 
on my trial Sunday, and got the place. If God 
should spare me now to see my little Rosie settled 
well, I should be as happy as this earth can make me. 
He may be pleased to do it, for I’m hale and hearty 
yet; and then, perhaps, I shall be grumbling at 
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having to give her up. She’s all I’ve got, you know, 


to stand for wife and son, alive; and then she’s such 
a darling herself. I’ve been able to put her to a 


very good school, and she is getting on nicely. 


She plays the piano very prettily already, and I 
play with her on the old fiddle; and that goes on 


getting better every year it. lives. It’s a pity we 
don’t copy after fiddles as we get old. In the win- 
ter evenings Rosie and I sit by the fire when she’s 
done her lessons, and she reads so prettily, and talks 
so prettily, and plays so prettily, and is so fond of me, 
that it is like a little heaven below to a lonely old 
man; and, in the summer evenings, we walk about 
these parts where I used to go about fiddling when I 
was a boy. Shesays that she should have liked to go 
about with me then, as she does now. Sometimes 


we've a service in the middle of the week, and then 
we go into the City together; but, mostly, Saturday 
is the only week-day we go in. Rosie likes having 
the church all to ourselves and the organ. On Sun- 
days we start directly after breakfast. We take dinner 
and tea at the pew-opener’s. She is a very decent 
woman, and has got a neat little room looking into 
the churchyard. It’s quieter on a Sunday even than 
we are here. And then we walk home in the evening, 
and have supper and a tune and prayers, and go 
to bed as happy as if she was Princess Royal and I 
was her father. When I’m playing out the congre- 
gation after evening service, I often think that, 
through God’s goodness, my life is getting played out 
somehow the same way. I’m going home to rest, with 
music to soothe me before I fall asleep.” 








JESUS THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 


John x. 39—42; xi. 1—27. 


Curist’s first visit to Persea, on his way up to the 
Feast of Dedication, was one of much locomotion and 
manifold activities. His second was dedicated rather 
to seclusion and repose. He retired to one chosen 
and hallowed spot—the place where John at first bap- 
tized—where He himself had first entered on his 
public ministry. Many resorted to Him there, and 
many believed on Him, but He did not go about as He 
had done before. Living in quiet with his disciples, 
a message came to Him from Bethany. Some sore 
malady has seized upon Lazarus. His sisters early 
think of that kind friend, who they knew had cured so 
many others, and who surely would not be unwilling 
to succour them in their distress, and heal their 
brother ; but they knew what had driven Him lately 
from Jerusalem, and are unwilling to break in upon 


his retirement, or ask Him to expose himself once | 
The | 


more to the deadly hatred of his enemies. 
disease runs on its course; Lazarus is on the very 
point of death. They can restrain no longer. 
They send off a messenger to Jesus. No urgent 
entreaty, however, is conveyed that He should hasten 
to their relief. No course is dictated. No desire 
even expressed. They think it is not needed. They 
remember all the kindnesses they had already experi- 
enced at his hands—how often He had made their house 
his home—what special marks of personal attachment 


and regard He had shown to themselves, and to their | 


brother. They deem it enough, therefore, to bid their | 
messenger say, as scon as he met Jesus, ‘‘ Lord, he | 
whom thou lovest is sick.” Jesus hears the message, 


and, without giving any other indication of his pur- | 


pose, simply says, ‘‘ This sickness is not unto death, 


but for the glory of God—that the Son of God might | 


be glorified thereby.” This is all the answer that He 
makes to a message so simply and delicately expressed ; 


by that very simplicity and delicacy making all the | 


stronger appeal to his sympathy. Nothing more 
being said by Jesus, nor anything further apparently 
intended to be done, the messenger of the anxious 
sisters has to be satisfied with this. It seems to be so 
far satisfactory, ‘‘ This sickness is not unto death.” 
Jesus either knows that Lazarus is to recover, or he 
is to take some method of averting death—is to cure 


him; may have already done so by a word spoken—a 
volition formed at a distance. Treasuring up the sen- 
tence that he had heard uttered, and extracting from 
it such comfort as he can, the messenger returns to 
Bethany, and Jesus remains still two days in the place 
where He was. During these two days the incidents 
of the message and the answer fail not to be the 
subject of frequent converse among the disciples. 
They too might understand it to be the reason of their 
Master’s saying and doing nothing further in the 
matter that He was aware that the death the sisters 
dreaded was not to happen; or they too might think 
that his great power had already been exerted on 
behalf of one whom they knew He loved so much. So 
might they interpret the saying, ‘‘ This sickness is 
not unto death,” but what can they make of those 
other words by which these had been followed up? 
How could it be said of this sickness of Lazarus, 
whether it left him naturally or was removed by a 
mysterious exercise of their Master’s powers of heal- 
ing, that it was to be ‘‘for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified thereby ?” This was 
saying a great deal more of the illness, however cured, 
than, so far as they can see, could be truly and fitly 
said of it. No further explanation, however, is made 
by Jesus, and they must wait the issue. 

Two days afterwards Jesus calmly and resolutely, 
but somewhat abruptly and unexpectedly, says to 
them, ‘‘Let us go into Judea again.” Though 
nothing was said or hinted about the object of the 
proposed visit, it would be very natural that the dis- 
ciples should connect it with the message that had 
come from Bethany. But if it was to cure Lazarus 
that Christ was going, why had He not gone sooner ? 
| If the sickness that had been reported to Him was not 
| unto death, why go at all?—why expose himself 
afresh to the malice of those who were evidently bent 
upon his destruction? ‘‘ Master,” they say to Him, 
‘‘the Jews of late sought to stone thee, and goest 
thou thither again?” a remonstrance dictated by a 
sincere and laudable solicitude for their Master’s safety, 
yet not without ingredients of ignorance and mistrust. 
‘* Are there not,” said Jesus in reply, ‘‘ twelve hours in 
the day ?” My time for working, for the doing the 
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will of my Father which is in heaven, is it not a set 
time, its bounds as fixed as the natural day’s, having, 
like it, its twelve hours, that no man can take from, 
and no man canaddto? The hoursof this my allotted 
period for finishing my earthly work must run out 
their course; and while they are running, so long as 
I am upon the path marked out for me, walking by 
the light that comes from heaven, they cannot be 
shortened, go where I may: so long as I go under my 
Father’s guidance, so long as I do what He desires, 
my life is safe. True, eleven hours of this my day 
may be already gone; I may have entered upon the 
last and twelfth, but till it end a shield of defence is 
round me that none can break through. Fear not for 
me, then; till that twelfth hour strike, I am as safe in 
Judea as here. And for your own comfort, know 
that what is true of me is true of every man who 
walks in God’s own light—the light that the guiding 
Spirit gives to every man—kindled within his soul to 
direct him through all his earthly work. If any man 
walk in that light, he will not, cannot stumble, or fall, 
or perish; but if he walk in the night, go where he is 
not called, do what he is not bidden, then he stumbleth, 
because there is no light in him. He has turned the 
day into night, and the doom of the night-trayeller 
hangs over him. 

A pause to let these weighty truths sink deep into 
the disciples’ hearts, then, turning to them, He says, 
“Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may 
awake him out of sleep.” In their anxiety about 
their Master they had forgotten their absent friend 
whose love to Jesus had flowed over upon them, to 
whom they also were attached. How humanly, how 
tenderly, does the phrase “ our friend Lazarus” recall 
him to their thoughts! It would seem as if the ties 
that knit our Lord to the members of that family at 
Bethany had been formed for this as for other reasons, 
to show how open the heart of Jesus was not merely 
to a universal love to all mankind, but to the more 
peculiar and specific affections of friendship. Among 
the twelve there was the one whom He particularly 
loved ; among the families He visited there was one to 
which He was particularly attached. Outside the 
circle of his immediate followers there was one whom 
He called his friend. Had He not already so dis- 
tinctly said that his sickness was not unto death, the 
disciples, remembering that He had said of Jairus’ 
daughter, ‘‘She is not dead, but sleepeth,” might at 
first have caught the true meaning of their Master’s 
words; but the idea of the death of Lazarus is so far 
from their thoughts, that they put the first interpreta- 
tion on them that occurs, and without thinking on the 
worse than trifling end that they were thus attributing 
to Christ as the declared purpose of his proposed visit, 
they say, ‘‘ Lord, if he sleep, he shall do well.” Then 
said Jesus unto them plainly, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead, and 
Tam glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent ye may believe; nevertheless let us go unto 
him.” Glad that He was not there? Yes, for it 
spared Him the pain of looking at his friend in his 
agony, at his sisters in their grief. Glad; for had He 
been there, could He have resisted the appeal of such 
a death-bed over which such mourners were bending? 
Could He, though meaning afterwards to raise him 
from the dead, have stood by and see Lazarus depart ? 




















Glad that He was not there! Was He insensible then 
to all the pangs which that departure must have cost 
Martha and Mary ?—this one among the rest, that He 
was not there and had not come when sent for? Was 
He insensible to the four-days’ weeping for the dead 
that his absence had entailed? Glad that He was not 
there! Had the mourning sisters heard the words, 
they might have fancied that his affection for their 
family had suffered a sudden chill. But there was no 
lack of sensibility to their sufferings; his sympathies 
with them had suffered no reverse. It was not that 
He loved or pitied them the less. It was that his sym- 
pathies, instead of resting on the single household of 
Bethany, were taking in the wider circle of his dis- 
cipleship, and through them, or along with them, 
the whole family of our sinful, suffering humanity. 
It was with a calm, deliberate forethought that on 
hearing of the sickness, He allowed two days to pass 
without any movement made to Bethany. He knew 
when Lazarus died—knew that he had died two days 
before He told his disciples of it, for the death, fol- 
lowed by speedy burial, must have occurred soon after 
the messenger left Bethany, in all likelihood before 
he reached the place where Jesus was; for if a day’s 
journey carried the messenger (as it might have done 
to Bethabara), and another such day of travel carried 
Jesus and his disciples back again to Bethany, as 
Lazarus was four days in the grave when Jesus 
reached the spot, his decease must have taken place 
within a very short time after the original despatch of 
the message. Knowing when it happened, Jesus did 
not desire to be present at it—deliberately arranged 
it so that it should not be till four days after the 
interment that He should appear in Bethany. He 
had already in remote Galilee raised two from the 
dead—one soon after death, the other before burial. 
But now, in the immediate neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem, in presence of a mixed company of friends and 
enemies, He has resolved, in raising Lazarus, to per- 
form the great closing, crowning miracle of his 
ministry ; and He will do it so that not the most cap- 
tious or the most incredulous can question the reality 
either of the death or of the resurrection. It was to 
be our Lord’s last public appearance among the Jews 
previous to his crucifixion. It was to be the last 
public miracle He was to be permitted to work. From 
the day that this great deed was done was to date 
the formal resolution of the sanhedrim to put Him to 
death. This close connection of the raising of Lazarus 
with his own decease was clearly before his eye. His 
sayings and doings at Bethabara show with what 
deep interest He himself looked forward to the issue. 
If we cannot with certainty say that no miracle He 
ever wrought occupied beforehand so much of our 
Saviour’s thoughts, we can say that no other miracle 
was predicted and prepared for as this one was. 

‘‘ Lazarus is dead .... nevertheless let us go 
unto him.” Had the disciples but remembered their 
Master’s first words, to which the key had now been 
put into their hands, they might at once have gathered 
what the object of that journéy was in which Jesus in- 
vited them to accompany Him, and the thought of it 
might have banished other fancies, and other fears. 
But slow to realize the glory of the coming and pre- 
dicted miracle, or quick to connect it with the after-risk 
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and danger, they hesitate. One there is among them as 
slow in faith as the slowest—fuller, perhaps, than any 
of them of mistrust—yet quick and fervid in his love, 
seeing nothing but death before Jesus if once He 
shows himself at Jerusalem—says unto his fellow- 
disciples, ‘“‘Let us also go, that we may die with Him.” 
The expression of a gloomy and somewhat obstinate 
despondency, sinking into despair, yet at the same 
time of heroic and chivalrous attachment. Jesus says 
nothing to the utterer of this speech. He waits for 
other and after occasions to take Thomas into his 
hands and turn his incredulity into warm and living 
faith. ‘The group journeys on to Bethany, and at last 
comes near the village. Some one has witnessed its 
approach, and goes with the tidings to where the 
mourning sisters and those who have to comfort them 
are sitting. It may have been into Martha’s ear that 
the tidings are first whispered—Mary beside her, too 
overwhelmed with grief to hear. As soon as she hears 
that Jesus is coming, Martha rises ane goes out to 
meet Him. Mary, whether she hears or not, sees her 
sister rise and go, yet stays still in the house—the two 
sisters, the one in her eager moment, the other in 
her quiet rest, here as elsewhere showing forth the 
difference of their characters. Martha is soon in the 
Saviour’s presence. The sight of Jesus fills her heart 
with strange and conflicting emotions. In his kind 
look she reads the same affectionate regard He had 
ever shown. Yet had He not delayed coming to them 
in their hour of greatest need ? She will not reproach, 
for her confidence is still unbroken. Yet she cannot 
help feeling what looked like forgetfulness or neglect. 
Above all such personal feelings the thought of her 
dead brother rises. She thinks of the strange words 
the messenger had reported. She knows not well 
what they could have meant, to what they could have 
pointed; but the hope still lingers in her heart, that 
now that He at last is here, the love and power of 
Jesus may find some way of manifesting themselyes— 
perhaps even in recalling Lazarus from the dead. And 
in the tumult of these mixed feelings—in the agita- 
tion of regret and confidence, and grief and hope— 
she breaks out in the simple but pathetic utterance, 
‘* Lord, if thou hadst been here my brother had not 
died ”—it’s what Mary and I have been saying to our- 
selves and to one another, over and over again, ever 
since that sad and sorrowful hour. If only thou 
hadst been here. Ido not blame you for not being 
here. Ido not know what can have kept you from 
coming. I will not doubt or distrust your love—but 
if thou hadst been here my brother had not died— 
you could, you would have kept him from dying—you 
could, you would have raised him up, and given him 
back to usin health. Nay, ‘I know that even now 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it 
thee.” 

The reply of Jesus seems almost to have been framed 
for the very purpose of checking the hope that was 
obviously rising in Martha’s breast. ‘Thy brother,” 
He says, ‘‘ shall rise again ”—words not indeed abso- 
lutely precluding the possibility of a present restora- 
tion of her brother to life again, but naturally direct- 
ing her thoughts away from such a restoration to the 
general resurrection of the dead. Such at least is their 





know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day ’—a reply which, though it proved the 
firmness of her faith in the future and general re- 
surrection of the dead, indicated something like dis- 
appointment at what Jesus had said. But our Lord’s 
great object in entering into this conversation had 
now been gained. Instead of fostering the expecta- 
tion of immediate relief, He had drawn Martha’s 
thoughts off for a time from the present, and fixed 
them upon the distant future of the invisible and 
eternal world. Having created thus the fit opportunity 
—here on the eve of performing the greatest of his 
miracles—here in converse with one of sincere but 
imperfect faith, plunged in grief, and sesking only 
the recovery of a lost brother, Jesus says, ‘‘ I am the 
resurrection and the life; he that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth shall never die”—as if He had 
said, Martha, Martha, thou wert troubled once that 
I was in your dwelling with the petty cares of your 
household, but now a heavier trouble has come upon 
your heart. You mourn a brother’s death, but would 
that even now I could raise your thoughts above 
that of the life, the death, the resurrection of the 
perishable body, to the infinitely more momentous 
one of the life and the death of the indwelling, the 
immortal soul! ‘You are looking to me with a linger- 
ing hope that I might find some way to assuage your 
present grief by giving back to you the brother that 
lies buried. You believe so far in me as to have the 
confidence that whatever I asked of God, God would 
give itme. Would that I could get you and all to 
look to me in another and far higher character than 
the assuager of human sorrow, the bringer of a present 
relief; that I could fix your faith upon me as the 
Prince of life, the author, the bestower, the originator, 
the supporter, the maturer of that eternal life within 
the soul over which death hath so little dominion— 
that whosoever once hath this life begun, in dying 
still lives, and in living can never die. For let us 
notice, as helping us to a true comprehension of 
these wonderful words of our Redeemer, that imme- 
diately after their utterance, he addressed to Martha 
the pointed question, ‘‘ Believest thou this?” It was 
not unusual for our Lord to ask some profession of 
faith in his power to help from them on whom or for 
whom that power was about to be exerted. He did 
not need to ask any such profession from Martha. 
She had already declared her full assurance that He 
had the power of Deity at command. The very 
manner in which the question was put to Martha, 
‘* Believest thou this?” plainly intimates that some 
weighty truth lay wrapped up in the words just 
uttered beyond any to which she had already assented. 
Had there been nothing in what Christ now said 
beyond what Martha had previously believed—to 
which He had already testified—such an interrogation 
would have been without a meaning. It cannot be 
mere proclamation of the immortality of the soul and 
the resurrection of the body, and of Christ’s connec- 
tion with them, either as their human announcer or 
their Divine author, that is here made. No such 
interpretation would explain or justify the language 
here employed. The primary and general assertion, 


effect upon Martha, as is evident from her reply, ‘‘I | ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life,” gets its only 
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true significance assigned to it by the two explanatory 
statements with which it was followed up. ‘‘I am 
the life,” said Jesus, not in any general sense as being 
the great originator and sustainer of the soul’s exist- 
ence, but in this peculiar and specific sense, that 
«whosoever liveth and believeth on me’’—or rather, 
liveth by believing on me—‘ shall never die.” And 
‘‘T am the resurrection ” in this sense, that ‘‘ whoso- 
ever believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live.” 

Such language connects, in some peculiar way, the 
life and resurrection that Jesus is now speaking of with 
believing on Him ; it at least implies that He has some 
other and closer connection with the life and the 
resurrection of those who believe than He has with 
that of those who believe not. Jesus,.in fact, is but 
here, in these memorable words, proclaiming to 
Martha, and through her to the world of sinners 
He came to save, what the great end of his mission is, 
and how it is that that end is accomplished. Sin 
entered into this world, and death,—not the dissolution 
of the body, but spiritual death—this death by sin. 


“Tn the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.” And | 


the death came with the first transgression. The pulse 
of the true spiritual life, of life in God and to God, 
ceased its beatings. Death reigned in all its coldness ; 
the warmth of a pervading love to God had gone, and 
the chill of a pervading fear seized upon the soul. 
Death reigned in all its silence, for the voice of cease- 
less prayer and praise was hushed. It reigned in all 
its torpid inactivity, for no longer was there a con- 
tinued putting forth of the entire energies of the spirit 
in the service of its Maker. And the same death 
that came upon the first transgressor, has passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned. And if to be under 
condemnation be death, if to be carnally minded 
be death ; if, amid all the variety of motives by which 
we naturally are influenced, there be, but at length- 
ened intervals, a weik and partial regard to that 
Great Being whom no creature can altogether banish 
from its thoughts, then surely the Scriptures err not 
in the representation that it was into a world of the 
dead that Jesus came. He came to be the quickener 
of the dead; having life in Himself, to give of this life 
to all who came to Him for it. ‘‘ The life was mani- 
fested, and we have scen it, and bear witness, and 
shew unto you that eternal life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us.” ‘In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through Him.” ‘‘ And we know that 
the Son of God is come. This is the true God and 
eternal life.’ ‘‘ And this is the word, that God hath 
given unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. 
He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life. These things have I 
written unto you that believe on the name of the Son 
of God, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, 
a that ye may believe on the name of the Son of 
od.” 

Such are the testimonies borne by a single Apostle 
in one short Epistle (1st Epistle of John). More 
striking than any other words upon this subject 
are those of our Lord himself. Let us take up the 
Gospel of St. John, the special record of those dis- 





courses of our Lord in which He most fully unfolded 


Himself, telling who He was, and what He came 
into this earth to do, and you will not find one of 
them in which the central idea of life coming to the 
—_ through Him is not presented. Thus, in his 
| conversation with Nicodemus on the occasion of his 
| first passover, you hear Him say: ‘‘ As Moses lifted 
| up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son 
of man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in Him 
| might not perish, but have eternal life. For God so 
_ loved the world, that He gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him might not perish, but 
| have everlasting life” (John ii. 14—16). Thus, also, 
in his conversation with the woman of Samaria. “If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee, Give me to drink ; thou wouldest haye asked 
of Him, and He would have given thee living ”’ (life- 
giving) ‘‘water. Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again: but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life” (John iv. 10 
—14). Thus, also, in his next discourse at Jerusalem, 
on the occasion of his second passover: ‘‘ For as the 
Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them; 
even so the Son quickeneth whom He will. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed 
from death unto life. Ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life” (John y. 21, 24, 40). 
Thus, also, in the great discourse delivered after the 
feeding of the five thousand: ‘‘This is the Father’s 
will which hath sent me, that every one which seeth 
the Son, and believeth on Him, may have everlasting 
life: and I will raise him up at the last day. I am 
that bread of life. This is the bread which cometh 
down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and 
not die. If any man eat of this bread, he shall live 
for ever: and the bread that I shall give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him” (John vi. 39, 
40, 48, 50, 51, 53, 56). Thus, also, at the feast of 
tabernacles, ‘‘I am the light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, if a man keep my saying, he shall never see 
death” (John viii. 12, 51). Thus, also, at the feast of 
dedication : ‘‘ My sheep hear my voice, and they fol- 
low me, and I give unto them eternal life; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand” (John x. 27, 28). And so 
also on the eve of his last and greatest miracle: “I 
am the resurrection and the life: he that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 
Is there nothing striking in it that, from first to last, 
running through all these discourses of our Saviour— 
to be found in every one of them, without a single 
exception—this should be held out to us by our 
Lord himself as the great end and object of his life 
and death,—that we, who were all dead in trespasses 
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and sins, alienated from the life of God, should find for 
these dead souls of ours a higher and everlasting life in 
Him? 

The life of the soul lies, first, in the enjoyment of 
God’s favour—in the light of his reconciled counten- 
ance shining upon it, in the everlasting arms of his 
love and power embracing it. The great obstacle to 
our entrance upon this life is eonscious guilt—the 
sense of having forfeited the favour—incurred the 
wrath of God. This obstacle Christ has taken out of 
the way by dying for us—by bearing our sins in his 
own body on the tree. There is redemption for us 
through his blood—even the forgiveness of our sins. 
Not that the Cross is a talisman which works with a 
hidden, mystic, unknown, unfelt power—not that the 


blood of the great sacrifice is one that cleanseth past | 


guilt away, leaving the old corruption untouched and 
unsubdued. Jesus is the life in a further and far 
higher sense than the opener of a free way of access to 
God through the rent veil of his flesh. He is the per- 
ennial source of that new life within, which consists 
in communion with God—likeness to God,—in grati- 
tude, in love, in light, and peace, and joy, and hope— 
in trusting, serving, submitting, enduring. This life 
hangs ever and wholly upon Him; all good and gra- 
cious affections, every pure and holy impulse, the 
desire and the ability to be, to do, to suffer—coming 
to us from Him to whose light we bring our darkness, 
to whose strength we bring our weakness, to whose 
sympathy our sorrow, to whose fulness our emptiness. 
Our natural life, derived originally from another, is for 
a season dependent on its source, but that dependence 
weakens and at last expires. The infant hangs help- 
lessly upon its mother at the first. But the infant 
grows into the child, the child into the man—the two 
lives separate. Not such our spiritual life. Coming to 
us at first from Christ, it comes equally and entirely from 
Him ever afterwards. It grows, but never away from 
Him. It gets firmer, more matured; but its greater 








firmness and maturity it owes to closer contact with 
Him—simpler and more active dependence on Him, 
deeper and holier love to Him. It is as the branch is 
in the vine, having no life when parted from it; not 
as a child is in its parent, that believers are in Christ, 
There is but one relationship of Son to Father—one 
wholly unique, which fitly represents this union, 
which was employed by Christ himself to do so. ‘‘That 
they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, andI 
in thee, that they also may be one inus. I in them 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 
It is indeed but the infancy of that life which lies in 
such oneness with the Son and the Father that is to be 
witnessed here on earth. Yet within that feeble in- 
fancy are the germinating seeds of an endless, an ever- 
progressive, an indestructible existence, raised by its 
very nature above the dominion of death; bound by 
ties indissoluble to Him who was dead and is alive 
again, and liveth for evermore; an existence destined 


| to run on its everlasting course, getting ever nearer 


and nearer, growing ever liker and liker to Him from 
whom it flows. 

Amid the death-like torpor which hath fallen upon 
us, stripping us of the desire and power to live wholly 
in God and wholly for God, who would not wish to feel 
the quickening touch of the great Life-Giver, Jesus 
Christ—to be raised to newness of life in Him—to 
have our life bound up with his for ever—hid with 
Him in God? This—nothing less than this, nothing 
lower than this—is set before us. Who would not wish 
to see and feel it realized in his present, his future, his 
eternal existence ? Then, let us cleave to Christ, re- 
solved in Him to live, desiring in Him to die, that with 
Him we may be raised at last, at the resurrection, on 
the great day, to those heavenly places where, free 
from all weakness, vicissitude, corruption, and decay, 
this life shall be expanded and matured throughout 
the bright ages of an unshadowed eternity. 

WILtiam Hanna. 





FIRESIDE HOMILIES. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
No. II. 
So I must do it again, Margey, must I? Well, | and haven’t the trouble of choosing ; and then it seems 


only mind one’ thing, my little one. If a thing’s 
worth doing, let us do it again and again; but don’t 
let us fall into habits for habit’s sake. I’ve a horror 
of things becoming institutions, merely because we 
love to do the same thing at the same time. And if I 
find myself getting into this (mind, it’s a temptation 
we are all liable to), I make a point of altering the 
time, or the manner, or something, so that the act 
may not be the same, or may not be done at the same 
time. You know, some things must be thus done; 
for instance, meals, and prayers, and recurring cele- 
brations of any sort: but our tendency is, to weave 
nets round ourselves which Providence has not woven; 
and then if anything breaks these nets, we make our- 
selves miserable about it. What do you think about 
it, Jessie ? for I know mamma is with me. 

‘* Well, papa, bondage is very pleasant; far pleasanter 
than freedom. You've got what to do set you already, 








so important, and such a duty when it comes. And 
when you go to bed, you think yourself so good for 
having been punctual all the day, when perhaps there 
was nothing worth being punctual about.” 

All right, Jessie; that rings well. But we msrtn’t 
lose our homily. And now what shall it be aboutr 
I know, I think—and little Margey is squeezing my 
fingers so hard, that I think she knows too. 

What a subject it is! All Saints’ Day! 
suppcse we don’t care about commemorations, as 
some good Christian men don’t. And suppose some 
one said to us, ‘* Let us talk now about the great 
multitude whom no man can number—about those 
who are before the throne of God, and have all tears 
wiped from their eyes,”—what eye of ours would not 
sparkle, what spirit would not glow with delight? 
For surely, darlings, it is the subject of all subjects to 
talk of and to look into. Here are we four, loving the 
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dear Lord, and trusting in Him—and we seem all 

alone in a corner of the great world; we see very few 
besides one another; we live mostly in private, and a 
happy life itis. But how strange it is to think, that 
the happiest life of all—far more blessed than any- 
thing we know of here below—will be a life in public ! 
What an intolerable life it would be to usnow! Only 
fancy dear mamma turned out of her snug boudoir, 
with her books and her drawing, and her working for | 
the poor, into a great multitude whom no man can 
number! There was a day when Jessie perhaps would 
have liked it, but I don’t think she would now that 
one eye has singled her out and loves to look into hers. 





And then think of this, too—that this supreme 
happiness of being among the innumerable multitude 
will be enjoyed by every one in it. How immensely 
men must be altered, before that can be the case! | 
Surely there must be some dark poison mixed among 
the common blood of humanity, which makes men hate 
one another. In the present life, this hate is almost a 
necessity, at least in its passive forms. It guards us 
and our plans and our feelings from being tossed 
about upon men’s tongues and made sport of. It pre- 
vents the knowing and interfering from taking adyan- | 
tage of us to our hurt. But how strange again will | 
be the day when it shall be altogether absent! Shak- 
speare somewhere speaks of a man ‘‘ wearing his heart | 
upon his sleeve, for daws to peck at;” but then, I | 
suppose, we all shall wear our hearts outside, and not | 
have a thought that we don’t want everybody to see. 

And then another thing is passing strange—the 
thinness of the veil between this world and that, and 
yet the impossibility of ever seeing through it. I was 
thinking to-day of our dear good Archbishop. Last 
week, he was with us. Now, he is there. One who 
was part of our system—whose acts entered into my 
calculations—to whom I wrote and from whom I re- 
ceived letters, ay and a very few days ago,—in an 
instant past the border and in that strange land. And 
we fancied as late as last month, that we should have 
him here with us, coming as if he were our father and 
had had the bringing of us up all his life, and taking 
this little thin hand of yours, Margey, and asking 
after your welfare in a voice whose very tone made 
you better: so much was he mixed up with our every- 
day anticipations; and now we have to think of him 
as in that (to us) solemn world. 

And do you remember, Jessie, when we stood, all 
four, round Edmund’s dying bed, with the sunset from 
the western sea filling the room with rosy light: and 
we watched till the dear features lost meaning and 
their lines stiffened, and then I pressed down the eye- 
lids, and we left mamma with him, and we three went 
out bewildered, and sat down on the beach, and I said, 
Where is he now? I have it all before me—indeed 
that lovely bit of water colour by Philip Mitchell 
which hangs there would bring it before me, could I 
ever forget it. The sun had gone down, and had left 
in the lower sky a few lines of dull red, and under 
them the sea looked a pale ghastly blue (so it seemed 
to me)—and the sky above was clear, but as yet with- 


out astar. And there was not a sound, nor a breath, 
nor a ripple. All seemed to speak of a presence gone. 


He who had been about those rocks, and on that beach, 





and cleaving those waters—and now ? 
V.—25. 





Well, dear ones, it fairly beats us. And it’s good 
for us to sit and think, that all our thoughts and hope 
about that unseen state, and those who are there, is 
simply and only faith, and nothing else. We know no 
more now, with our Gospel and our Bibles, about it 
and them, than the heathen know. I mean, none has 
described it to us: none has gone through the change 
and come back to tell us how it was. 

Simply faith: but then what a treasure of faith it 
is! what a glorious thing is that resurrection from the 
dead! Whichever way I look at it, it appears more 
wonderful and precious. Now just think of it in this 
way. Lay your thoughts into mine, little Margey, as 
you are laying your hand into mine. I’m going to 
take you through some dark and foul places, but don’t 
be afraid to go with me. 

Think of the blessed Jesus, that last day of His life. 
You know Him by pictures. But the reality was 
hardly like the pictures. His form that day must 
have been very mean and vile to contemplate. 
Crushed, beaten, bruised, defiled: even His very look 
of heavenly meekness (for we have seen such things) 
provoking contempt, as of one broken in spirit and 
without courage. Look on, my children: don’t be 
afraid of plain language, as long as it keeps within the 
bounds of reverence; and those I am sure you love 
that Blessed One too well ever to transgress. See 
Him cuffed, hustled, knocked down by a brutal mob: 
hurried along that street amidst the triumph of His 
enemies, and at last—it is St. Peter’s language, not mine 
—nailed up to a log of wood—stripped and shamed — 
an object which those who saw beat upon their breasts 
and turned away. 

Now why am I dwelling on the least welcome parts 
of this description? Just to produce the effect I feel I 
am producing by this little arm clinging tighter round 
my knee as I speak. We cannot bear to think of this 
utter shame of our dear Lord. Yes, but it’s good for us 
to think of it. The very darkness of the cloud makes 
the sunshine brighter: the very wailings of this dirge 
bring out the grand out-burst of the chorus which 
follows. 

Carry all that has been said in your minds—then go 
on. The poor body—all paleness and wounds—is 
taken down, is rained on by many tears, is swathed by 
pious hands, is carried to the dark chink in the rock. 
How little thought Joseph and Nicodemus, as they 
stcoped and deposited it, flat and stiff and lifeless, in 
the recess of the cave, of anything unusual to follow! 


‘How little thought the holy women, as they saw the 


stone rolled to the door, what hands would roll it away ! 

But let us look again. It is morning, and the risen 
sun glitters on the walls and battlements of the city, 
and the garden trees wave in the fresh awakened 
breeze, and the birds are raising their spring chorus of 
praise. It is the same cave—but open. Before it 
stoops the Magdalene, weeping. Two youths sit within, 
fairer than the sons of men, in pure white robes. 
They ask her of her trouble. She answers them. But 
what does she see? While she is answering, she sees 
their countenances alter, and she looks behind for the 
cause. He himself stands by her. Incredulous at 
first, she knows the sound of the voice that pronounces 
her name; she worships Him: she runs to tell the 
disciples. 
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And from this moment onward, glory bursts upon 
glory in the eyes of the wondering followers of Jesus. 
Where is the despised, abused form now? Where 
the Face defiled with shame and spitting? ‘‘ Reach 
hither thine hand, and thrust it into my side”: what 
a glorious Body must have been unveiled, when these 
words were uttered! ‘‘A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones, as ye sec me have”: then His resurrection 
frame must have been compacted and built even as 
this of ours, but we may conceive with what beauty 
and splendour. And in the moment when He rose 
into the pure summer noon from the top of Olivet, 
and the cloud received Him out of their sight, what a 
vision must they have enjoyed of the glory of perfected 
humanity! What a streak of burning light on their 
memory must have been those forty days! 

Thus much then we do know—thus much there is 
for faith to fasten upon. He went into that unknown 
world vile, despised, crushed, an object of aversion 
and scorn: he returned to show himself to our faith a 
perfect and glorified Body : the very type and flower of 
our Humanity. And the marvellous history, as we 


———— 


—_ and rejoice, how full it is of human interest! 
| that walk to Emmaus,—that challenge to Thomas,— 
that meal on the shore of Gennesaret! Had the risen 
Saviour flashed out a glorious apparition before their 
eyes, girt with attendant angels, and then been with- 
drawn—had they been rapt into a trance and beheld 
Him at the Father’s right hand,—where would have 
been the assurance that now clings round our firesides 
and broods over our homesteads, that the Lord is risen? 

And so, darlings, that is all man’s eye has ever seen 
of the world on the other side—the reflection of its 
brightness from the glorified Body of Jesus. And we 
know, that as the first fruits, so the harvest: as He is, 
so shall we be. 

We have talked long enough, for I hear the church 
clock striking ten, and the servants will be ready for 
prayers. 

Jessie, my love, look out ‘‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth”: you’re in good voice to-day, and we 
shall all enjoy it. And, Margey, just run and tell 
Sampson to bring his violoncello and his Messiah: and 
we'll end with ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 
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MOTHER MAHONY’S RECOMPENSE. 


I MADE Mother Mahony’s acquaintance whilst I| Tim Mahony was chief boatman, and had gone out in 
was slaying at a little watering-place on the Sussex | the station’s cutter to the relief of a ship in distress. 
coast: her cottage was a convenient resting-place | But the cutter was capsized herself, and had only 
after a walk along the shore. It stood almost on the | reached land again bottom upwards. Some of her 
beach. The South Downs would have swept to her | crew were astride on her, or clinging to her, as she 
very back door, if they had not pulled themselves up | was dashed broadside on the beach like a drifting log ; 
short in a tiny chalk cliff. In front was a little garden | but Tim Mahony was one of the drowned. So Mother 
that boasted of a couple of monthly rose-bushes, two | Mahony—who was a fine young mother then—had to 
or three sweet-williams and stocks and wall-flowers, a | leave the snug little station-colony, with its low line 
patch of money-wort, a border of pink daisies with a | of thatched white cottages, shingled boat-shed, saucy- 
frayed fringe of London-pride, and a fine clump of | looking flagstaff, and long tarpaulin-shrouded gun. 
Indian grass. Outside the litile tarred garden-gate She took up her little Tim, and made a very short 
passed the sandy shore-road, and below that was the | flight to the cottage in which she spent the rest of her 
moist beach, pimpled with coiled worm-casts, and | life. She had a little pension—I do not know from 
ribbed with long, low ‘‘ groynes,” 


salt-candied, bar- | what source—but it was not enough to support her 
nacled, and hung with black, podded sca-weed. without working, when she was well enough to work. 
Beyond spread the bright blue sea, with snowy gulls | Her profile—save that through lack of teeth the 
screaming and circling over it, and black mackarel | mouth had fallen in—gave a hint in her old age of the 
boats with sails like slabs of mildewed mahogany, | ‘‘fine woman” she must have been in her young days; 
cantering over the waters with a kind of heavy grace. but it was a hint that needed a strong imagination 
In very fine weather a sun-spangled lavender film | to follow it up. In spite of her wrinkled parchment 
could be seen on the other side of the sea, and that | skin, however, Mother Mahony still possessed beauty 
was France —though it looked a good deal more like a | —the venerable beauty of resigned old age. The 
happy ghostland than any country on which foot of | Welsh call grey hairs ‘‘ tho blossoms of the grave.” 
flesh could fall. Mother Mahony’s diamond-paned | Mother Mahony’s white hair reminded one of that 
window—half ofthe lattice open, and a ‘‘ bowpot” of | figure. In strange contrast to her shrivelled face and 
her old-fashioned flowers in a jug on the window-shelf | wasted form and gentle spirit, two other occupants of 
—was a very pleasant lounging-place upon a glowing | her cottage moved about in it. One was a chubby, 
summer’s day. She had a chair of state which she re- | imperious baby-boy, a toddling two-year-old; the 
served for visitors—an old-fashioned affuir with a high, other was his mother, a very handsome young woman, 
carved back, panelled in the middle with a flabby pad | who could not help looking handsome, although an 
of tarnished gilt green leather, and a cosy patchwork- | unsleeping feud with Fortune had hardened her rich 
covered cushion. She sat in a rush-bottomed chair | blue eyes with a frost-crust, and drawn her beautiful 
propped up with a pillow, for she was very feeble, and | features into an expression of continued angry protest. 
troubled with a hacking cough. | Her feeling could be read even in the way in which she 

In spite of her name, she was not an Irishwoman. | dressed. She put on her clothes as if there was 
She was the widow of a long-since deceased Irish | nothing in the world worth making herself smart 
coastguard-man, once stationed in the neighbourhood. | for now, and looped up her masses of golden-brown 
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hair anyhow. Her little boy, however, was always 
kept as trim as a little lord. Tim Mahony the Third 
was the only creature for whom Maggie Comber, by 
courtesy Mahony, seemed to care. He was a fine 
little fellow, but his mother was doing her worst to 
spoil him. She lavished foolish affection on him just 
as she had lavished it on his father, who had deserted 
her. Mother Mahony, who, perhaps, had spoilt that 
little Tim, and did not wish his son to follow in his 
steps, would sometimes gently check the child; but 
if she did so, Maggie turned on her like a tigress, no 
matter who was in the cottage. Her general bearing 
towards the old woman was that of sullen gratitude, 
—angry at haying to acknowledge any reason for 
being grateful. The old woman had taken her and 
her baby in when otherwise they would have been 
homeless. So in an ungracious kind of way she 
did what she could to keep the home together, and 
to contribute to the old woman’s comfort physically ; 
but Mother Mahony was mother to the man who 
had brought double shame to beautiful Maggie— 
made her an unmarried mother, and then wearied 
of her. Maggie, who had been used to hold her head 
nigh in her own little world, and who, whilst she 
heglected herself, was fully conscious of the beauty 
she eclipsed, visited the son’s sins on the mother’s 
head in a wearisome-fugue of ill-temper, varied only 
by a crashing chorus of rage when Master Tim was 
crossed, however mildly. Mother Mahony’s cottage, 
basking at the foot, of the little chalk cliff between the 
green swelling downs and the blue swelling sea, looked 
an ideal abode of peace; but I soon found that it was 
only another case of Nulla fides fronti. And yet there 
was peace in Mother Mahony’s cottage—down at the 
bottom of her own heart, where it could not be ruffled 
by surface-storms. She: believed that somehow, some- 
when, and somewhere, God would make all things come 
right for those who gave themselves up to His will, 
instead of, as she said, fighting against it like chips 
against the tide. To hear that her boy had repented 
of his ‘‘ ways,” and to get Maggie to acknowledge God 
as a Father, instead of carping at Him as a Fate that 
had been specially cruel to herself, were the proofs of 
her creed that Mother Mahony earnestly craved. 
However long these might be deferred, her faith in 
her creed was fast and firm. So the old woman 
eschewed evil, did good, sought peace, and had it— 
had it in spite of poor Maggie’s chronic ill-temper 
(which the old woman was teo gentle, and vicariously 
conscience-stricken, even to think ungrateful), and 
had it, at last, in the very ways she wished, though, 
perhaps, in a manner that at: first -was a bitter rind to 
a sweet fruit. Mother Malony’s ideal had been her 
Tim home again, and going to church with her and 
Maggie and little Tim—a dutiful son, and the fond 
husband of a happy, ‘honest woman.” Little Tim 
would still be illegitimate, no doubt, but that wouldn’t 
matter so much then. There was no ‘‘ money in the 
family,” and, of course, there would be such a brood of 
legitimate little Mahonys that the eldest brother's legal 
difference from the rest would soon be as much for- 
gotten as his mother’s ‘‘ misfortune.” But that was not 
the mode in which Mother Mahony was to be recom- 
pensed for her kindness to Maggie and little Tim, and 
her patient endurance of poor Maggio’s bad temper. 


One day I came to the back-door of the cottage, 
after a bracing walk over the thymy, sheep-dotted 
downs, with their sweeping mounds and basin-like 
hollows, and their shallow little chalk-pans palely 
blue, though, in their small way, they reflected the 
same heayen as faithfully as the deep, deep-blue sea. 
I was moralising the contrast and the likeness between 
the Down ponds and the Channel, when, mounting a 
last little rise, I came almost upon the chimneys of 
Mother Mahony’s cottage. They were handsome, 
twisted, brick chimneys—of the kind common in 
wood-cuts, which may still be really seen here and 
there in Sussex cottages—rising like petrified smoke- 
columns above mossy, weedy thatch, and ripe-red, 
leaden-purple brick and crumbling plaster, divided 
into diamonds, triangles, and parallelograms by lich- 
ened grey and brown timber beams. In that cottage, 
thought I, there are two hearts that are both far 
more like the sea than the chalk-pans in their depth; 
for Maggie had a deep heart, notwithstanding her 
peevishness, which is generally a symptom of a shallow 
one. It was not, aw fond, the false position in which 
she was placed that caused her greatest grief; she 
missed the overflowing love her nature craved. 

Getting no answer when I knocked at the open 
backdoor, I walked into the little kitchen, and saw 
through the half-open doorway all the little family 
assembled in the tiny front room. They were too 
much pre-occupied to notice that any one had come 
into the house. A lady-(who I afterwards learnt was 
the sister of the parish clergyman) sat in the carved 
chair of state, reading something out of a little book 
that looked like a duodecimo New Testament. When 
I found that she was not reading the printed pages, 
but some lines written on the fly-leaf and the binding, 
I, of course, drew back out of hearing; but, before I 
went, I could not help glancing at those who were 
listening to her reading. Mother Mahony sat with 
her head drooped, and her wasted hand over her 
faded eyes. Tears were trickling down her yellow 
cheek. Fresh sorrow had plainly come to her, but 
the expression of her mouth showed that balm had 
oozed from the very shaft that wounded her. On the 
back of the old woman’s chair leaned Maggie. The 
old expression was still upon her face— 

“T question things, and do not find 

One that will answer to my mind; 

And all the world appears unkind.” 
But through this, like a bud out. of bark, a look 
of interest was breaking that had pity and forgive- 
ness in it. ‘Little Tim sat sturdily upright on his 
mother’s arm, frowning displeasure at the strange 
lady who had poached on his manor in making 
granny cry, and had caused him to be taken up from 
his toys. 

I handled the little book afterwards (it was a New 
Testament), and read what was written in it. As well 
as I can remember, the words, partly in ink and 
partly in pencil, ran thus :— 

“Timothy Mahony. His book. Given by his 
mother, Jane Mahony, , Sussex, October 14th, 
183—. 

‘« Sydney Infirmary, Macquarie Street, October 14th, 
185—.—This is my birthday, and I know that I am 








| going to die. 


Please some one send this to my poor 
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mother when I am dead, Jane Mahony, , Sussex, 
by the Preventive Station. Dear mother,—Forgive 
me for all my badness, The wages of sin is death, 
and I am going to die. It is lonely lying here without 
a soul that knows me; but, dear mother, I have asked 
God to forgive me for Jesus Christ’s sake, and so I am 
not alone now. I never did well, not in the States, 


= 
= 


the baby before I die. Where are they now? For 
my sake, dear mother, look after them. I behaved 
shameful bad to Maggie, but tell her I died loving her 
more than I ever did. And don’t let the boy run wild 
like me. Tell him what it brought his fatherto. I 
can scarce believe sometimes that my sins are for- 
given. Sick as Iam, [ve done nothing but be sorry 
for them, and anybody would be that. But I try to 














nor in Californy, nor Port Phillip, nor here. This is 
their spring here, and it seems hard to have to dic 
when everything is so bright. Out of my window I 
can see an English tree with fresh leaves on. Oh, 
dear mother, if I had minded your advice. But 
God’s will be done. I can’t help wishing, though, 
| that I could kiss my own dear Margaret, and you, and 
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keep hold of Christ. Dear mother, forgive me, and 
ask Maggie to forgive me, and kiss her and the boy 
for me. If I could but come home again, how different 
I would treat her! But there is no hope of that now. 
Give Maggie this when you have read it, and ask her to 
give it to the boy when he grows up, to be a warning to 
him. God bless her, and you, and the baby. I have 
been a bad son to you and a bad man to poor Maggie. 
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[have nothing else to send. God bless you all. May we 
all meet in heaven. I have no right to get there ; but 
Christ died even for folks as bad as me. Kiss baby, 
and my fond Jove to Maggie. 
‘** Your loving son, 
“‘TrmoTHy Manony. 

‘‘Mrs. Jane Mahony, ——, Sussex. 

‘Please forward this. There is a shilling in my 
waistcoat.” 


The shilling had not been used for postage, but sent 
with the book to England. The clergyman who had 
uttended poor Tim im his last illness found the Testa- 
ment under his pillow when he was dead, and had for- 
warded it together with the coin—thinking it might be 
yalued as a keepsake—under cover to the —— clergy- 
man. Maggie bored a hole in the shilling, and wore 
it like a locket in her breast. She put on widow’s 
weeds for the man that had ruined her, and mourned 
for him as if he had been indeed her husband. Her 
sorrow softened her. She ceased to dwell upon her 
shame when she knew that Tim had died full of 
remorseful loye for her. Almost all her hardness 
melted away in the gush of her grief, like ice in a 
spring-loosened stream. She became a daughter to 








Mother Mahony, and in the Martinmas summer of 
her affection the old woman seemed to got a new lease 
of life. 

She could never keep the tears out of her dim old 
eyes when she spoke of her poor boy ‘‘ dying all alone 
in them foreign parts;” but a gleam that seemed to 
dry the tears up, like April sunshine on April rain- 
drops, played on her face as she added, ‘‘ But I thank 
the Lord who hears and dnswers prayer, there was 
hope in his death, there was hope in his death, dear boy.”” 

The last time I saw little Tim was one Sunday 
afternoon. He had learned to read by that time, and 
was sitting on a little three-legged stool, leaning 
against his grandmother’s knee, and making a desk of 
his mother’s, as he read out to them a chapter of St. 
Luke from the little duodecimo. He was allowed to 
have this as a special treat on Sundays; but his 
mother had jealously hidden, from all eyes but her 
own, his father’s confession beneath the sealed brown- 
paper cover of the book. Both Mother Mahony and 
Maggie had tears in their eyes when I went into the 
cottage on that Sunday afternoon, but tears that had 
no bitterness in them. It was the parable of the 
Prodigal Son that little Tim was reading. 

R. R. 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


HaRDLy ever is the occasion wanting to begin our 
“Notes for Readers out of the Way,” by noting the 
names of prominent men translated from the earthly 
scene of their labours. Not many weeks have elapsed 
since the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Henry Hart Mil- 
man, received his summons,—a man whose great lite- 
rary services would have made it a pleasure to 


' refer to him without the drawback rendered neces- 


sary by his early leanings to Rationalism. More 
recently, another dignitary of the English Church, 
Dr. Longley, Archbishop of Canterbury, has been re- 
moved—one to whose Christian and courteous spirit 
all his friends bear such cordial testimony, but who 
found it no easy task to grapple with the unwonted 
difficulties of the position to which it was his lot 
to be raised. At the opposite end of the island, 
the grave has closed on a distinguished Scotch- 
man, Sir George Sinclair, of Ulbster, the son of a 
distinguished father, the schoolfellow of Peel and 
Byron, the friend of William IV., the fearless witness 
for the holiness of the Sabbath; the witty talker, the 
accomplished scholar, the consistent Christian, and 
the zealous friend and promoter of Bible truth and 
Protestant freedom in many different lines of action. 
From across the Channel the like news comes to us 
respecting distinguished Christian men, who also have 
come to the graye, like a shock of corn fully ripe. In 
the death of Baron Mallet, the head of a large bank- 
ing firm in Paris, the treasurer for forty years of the 
Presbyterial Council and Consistory, and the generous 
and much-esteemed friend of all engaged in works of 
charity and religion, the Reformed Church of France 
mourns the removal of one of her most valued sons. 
Within three weeks, other two eminent members of 
the Consistory were laid in the grave—M. Dayrican, 





'cism, and Dr. Calderwood, a United Presbyterian 





Comptroller-General, and M. F. Delessert, who died 
in his eighty-ninth year. M. Delessert was a member 
of the Institute, and, under the July Monarchy, he 
filled the office of vice-president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He was, says M. Grandpierre, the embodi- 
ment ‘and personification of the principal works of 
Christian enterprise undertaken by French Protes- 
tantism during the last fifty years. To the Evangelical 
Protestants of France he was a sort of patriarch, their 
Presbyterial counsellor, their Consistorial model; the 
Huguenot of former days, and, at the same time, the 
lovable Christian; strict and benevolent at once, 
whose virtue had nothing in it to offend those who 
were less worthy than himself. For fifty years the 
advancement of the kingdom of God had been the 
chief care of his heart, and the great interest of his 
life. For two days before his death he had almost 
ceased to breathe, when suddenly he awoke, his face 
brightened, and, raising both hands, he blessed with 
the highest blessing each member of his family, and 
each of the servants gathered round his bed, to each 
of whom he addressed a last and special adieu. May 
God ever have many such ripe and fruitful branches, 
testifying while on earth to the glorious properties of 
the Living Vine, and reminding us, as they are taken 
upwards, of the great assembly already gathered 
there ! 

In Scotland, November is the beginning of the 
university session, and there is commonly considerable 
interest when any new professor commences his 
labours. In Edinburgh it has happened that the 
number of new appointments to chairs has been un- 
usually great. Dr. Charteris of Glasgow has suc- 
ceeded the late Dr. Lee in the chair of Biblical Criti- 
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minister of the same city, has succeeded the late Pro- 
fessor MacDougal in that of Moral Philosophy and 
Political Economy. In the College of the Free Church, 
Dr. Blaikie, of Edinburgh, has succeeded the late Dr. 

3annerman in the chair of Apologetical and Pastoral 
Theology ; and Mr. M‘Gregor, of Paisley, has succeeded 
Dr. Buchanan in that of Systematic Theology. Of all 
the four it may be said that they are warmly attached 
to the great foundations of evangelical truth, while, at 
the same time, they are prepared to keep their eyes 
wide open to the features and tendencies of the age, 
and deal frankly and fairly with opposite views. Sir 
Alexander Grant, of Bombay, has succeeded the late Sir 
David Brewster in the office of Principal, and great 
things are expected from the administrative powers 
that have done so much good work in India. At the 
commencement of the session of the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Institution,” which is an association for providing 
popular lectures and other intellectual amusements, 
the opening lecture has been delivered by the Arch- 
bishop of York. His address was in the form of 
a review of the philosophy of the day, but was mainly 
devoted to an examination of the system of positivism, 
and the materialism which it so alarmingly fosters. 
No address could have been more seasonable, or more 
fitted to edify the class to whom it was given. We 
may remark that though positivism and materialism 
have few, if any, avowed supporters in Edinburgh, 
the leaven of the system is evidently working, and 
considerable alarm exists in the minds both of the 
friends of mental science and those of Christianity, 
lest its progress should be found to have been more 
decided and more fatal than most persons imagine. 
It was, therefore, very opportune to hear the Arch- 
bishop of York sounding the alarm so clearly against 
the spectacle which the world offers to us—of millions 
of people clinging to their old idolatrous religions, and 
refusing to change them even for a higher form; 
whilst in Christian Europe thousands of the most cul- 
tivated class are beginning to consider atheism a per- 
missible, or even a desirable thing. ‘‘The very in- 
sstincts of the savage rebuke us. A world where 
thought is a secretion of the brain gland, where free 
will is the dream of a madman that thinks he is an 
emperor, though naked and in chains, where God is 
not, or at least is not knowable, such is not the 
world as we learn it, on which great lives have been 
lived out, great self-sacrifices dared, great piety and 
devotion have been bent to soften its sin, its igno- 
rance, and its misery. But this is not our world as it 
was—not the world of our fathers. To liveis to think 
and to will. To think is to see the chain of facts in 
creation, and, passing along its golden links, to find 
the hand of God at its beginning, as we saw his 
handiwork in its course. And to will is to be able to 
know good and evil; and to will aright is to submit 
the will entirely to a will higher than ours. So that 
with God alone can we find true philosophy and true 
rest, the vaunted fruits of philosophy.” 

While thus referring to the shocking atheism to 
which the positive philosophy is guiding men, and in 
support of which, we presume, it has been attempted 
to get up Sunday evening lectures on science in Hdin- 
burgh as in London, we may notice some curious 
information on the more private history of the system, 








which occurs in a recent article in the North British 
Review. It has been generally known that the late 
M. Comte not only founded a system of philosophy 
called the positivist or scientific, which was to super- 
sede all forms of theology and metaphysics alike, but 
that he also instituted a worship, to which the desig- 
nation is given, ‘‘ worship of humanity.” It has also 
been generally known that of those who support 
Comte’s philosophical system, many do not accept his 
system of worship, and that one of the most conspi- 
cuous names among those who reject it, is that of 
Mr. George Henry Lewes. Mr. John Stuart Mill is 
counted the chief representative of Comtism in Britain; 
but we are not aware that he has sanctioned its worship, 
for surely if he had done so, to him, and not to Mr. 
Congreve, would have been due the honour of holding 
the office of English High Priest. It seems, then, 
that Positivism has a sort of sustentation fund, de- 
signed to subsidise those who maintain its worship. 
M. Comte himself drew out an elaborate scheme, by 
which the chief functionary of the system—“‘ the High 
Priest of Humanity’”—was to have a salary of £2,400 
per annum,—little enough, surely, for so exalted an 
office—and four national superiors, £1,200 each; but 
it appears from the report for 1867 that the entire 
subsidy for that year is only 3,713 francs, or barely 
£150! It appears, too, that the whole number of 
contributors is only forty-six, of whom twenty-five 
are French, sixteen ‘‘ Western,” and five anonymous. 
The fund, too, is gradually declining, and the appeals 
from Paris for extra subsidy are getting very clamo- 
rous. We do not refer to this failure with any purpose 
of glorying over the troubles of a rival, but simply as 
an instructive fact, indicating how utterly powerless 
this cold system is to generate the amount of self- 
denial that the most feeble religious society can so 
readily inspire. Fancy such a system undertaking to 
generate that world-wide altruism, or regard for the 
welfare of others, by which all the evils of selfishness 
are to be cured! There are other things in the history 
of Comtism, noticed in Mr. Lewes’ account of it, that 
fail to recommend it as a system of moral power. No 
doubt M. Comte led a self-denied and laborious life in 
many respects; but to say the least, it was an awkward 
thing for the founder of a system that was to make 
men so virtuous and happy, that he lived apart from 
his wife, and that the object of his affections and idol- 
atry was the wife of another man; and it was also an 
extremely awkward thing that he should have become 
¢..ranged from Mr. Stuart Mill and other friends by a 
quarrel about. money, because the fixed sum which 


they contributed for his benefit was not converted into’ 


an annual allowance. 

Much attention continues to be give to the affairs 
of Spain, and much. interest is excited in regard to 
their bearing on her future religious condition. One 
thing seems plain—much distress is experienced in 
Rome, where the only hope is that the revolutionists 
may quarrel, and that amid the anarchy that will then 
result the Church may regain her position. It is 
said that the Queen of Spain was in the habit of send- 
ing large sums of money to Rome, and that the loss 
of this source of revenue will cause serious difficulty 
to the Roman government. The cardinals have been 
laying their heads together, to sce how the deficiency 
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is to be made up, and a serious reduction of the 
Papal army is said to be the step recommended. 
Strangely enough, and most instructively, while 
desiring very earnestly to promote religious freedom, 
the provisional government, among their first acts, 
have expelled the Jesuits. But this is no exception 
to the rule of religious freedom, for many Romish 
ecclesiastics are forward to maintain that the Society 
of Jesus ought never to be called a religious society, 
its object being wholly political,—to substitute Papal 
for civil authority. The correspondent of the Times 
writes in the saddest terms of the mockery of 
Christianity which the Spanish people call religion. 
“Those who look in at the sanctuary of Atocha, 
or who visit the chapel of the Virgin at Toledo, 
must be at a loss to find even the faintest trace of 
Christianity among the paraphernalia of the worse 


than pagan idolatry that everywhere meets their | 


eyes.” This certainly is not encouraging. But on 
the other hand, it is satisfactory to be informed, 
that, in spite of the stern laws against Protestantism, 
before which men like Mr. Borrow, Dr. Rule, and 
Matamoros were compelled to bow, therehas been a great 
demand for the Scriptures in Spain, and that agents 
of evangelical societies have been diligently employed 
in circulating them. The Bible Society have stores 
of the Spanish Scriptures on the frontier, awaiting a 
favourable opportunity for their circulation in the 
peninsula. Among the people themselves there are 


not wanting voices to summon them to a root-and- | 


branch conflict with the Papal power. M. Gorrido, 
the author of a work called ‘History of Political 
and Religious Persecution,” plainly tells the people 
that though they have overthrown the tyranny of 
Isabella, they have yet to deal with a more formidable 
one, which to hers was merely instrumental—the 
tyranny of the Roman hierarchy. He exhorts the 
nation not to leave to this power its vast organization 
of monasteries and religious corporations, headed by 
a Papal nuncio maintained at their expense; and at 
once to proceed to abrogate the Concordat, as even the 
Austrians did, and to burn the document in the 
market-place. He urges the fullest religious freedom, 
which will be a token of the regeneration of a people 
which religious intolerance and Catholic unity have 
hitherto reduced to dulness from cleverness, indolence 
from industry, littleness from greatness, poverty from 
wealth, the most backward and contemptible condition 
from the most advanced and formidable. The very 
impatience which prevails of the Papal yoke, and the 
apparent readiness of many of the people for the 
most extreme steps against the Chureh, makes all 
friends of the peninsula anxious lest Popery should 
be renounced without a substitute being found for it, 
and makes it extremely important that all suitable 
steps should be taken for promoting the spread of the 
Gospel. 

Spain is not the only European country to which 
there seems now a prospect of the entrance of the 
Scriptures and of their circulation throughout its 
borders. In Servia, a translation of the whole Scrip- 
tures into Servian has been printed, under superin- 
tendence of the Bible Society, and was ,ready for 
circulation at the very moment when the late Prince 
of Servia was struck down by the hand of an assassin. 





Mr. Millard, of Vienna, gives the following account 
of the circumstances :—‘‘The solemn and sudden 
death of the late Prince Michael, by the hand of the 
assassin, prevented me from carrying out my design 
of presenting to him tho first entire copy of the 
Servian Bible. The book had been suitably bound, 
and a dedicatory leaf inserted, in which I stated that, 
on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
this first copy of the entire Servian Bible, containing 
the Holy Scriptures of God, ‘which are able to make 
wise unto salvation through faith in Jesus Christ,’ 
was respectfully presented to his highness, the Prince 
of Servia, as a token of thankfulness for liberty 
afforded in the circulation of the Word of God in his 
highness’s principality. Just as Iwas on the point 
of starting with the Book for Belgrade, the news 
of the prince’s death reached me.” Prince Milan 
Obrenovic IY., the successor of Prince Michael, is 
but a boy of fourteen, and therefore unfit to take any 
part in the government; but through M. Gabrielovic, 
a chief member of the Regency, it is hoped that the 
circulation of the translation may be favourably 
looked on. That gentleman expressed to Mr. Mil- 
lard his satisfaction, on occasion of a recent journey 
to the interior, at finding in the room with which he 
had been accommodated, a copy of the Servian New 
Testament, and said that nothing could conduce more 
to the welfare of the people than that they should 
become acquainted with the contents of this Holy 
| Book. The Archbishop of Belgrade, however, is 
| vehemently opposed, and in acknowledging receipt of 
| a copy of the-translation remarked that it was very 
imperfect, being taken partly from Luther and partly 
|) from the Vulgate, besides which whole books were 
| omitted, books sanctioned by the Synod of the Church. 
| A correspondent of Christian Work gives an in- 
teresting account of the last Berlin Clerical Conference, 
held on the 15th of October, under the presidency of 
Dr. Hoffman. At this conference not a voice was 
raised for rationalism, which the writer believes to be 
| dying out in Prussia. Some impatience was rather 
| expressed at the tolerance of the authorities; but it 
was evident that wherever proof could be obtained, 
| any attempt to teach what was contrary to the con- 
| fessions of the Reformation, would be put down by 
| the ecclesiastical authorities. The meeting also ex- 
| hibited the working of that craving for ecclesiastical 
| unity which is displaying itself in Great Britain, the 
| Colonies, and the United States. The question was 
| discussed : Can an historical symbol be found in 
which the Lutheran and Reformed Churches can 
agree ? Herr Schulze, a consistorial counsellor from 
Posen, maintained with great ability that the Augs- 
burg Confession of A.D. 1530. was the best cecumenical 
symbol of the United Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many, especially with the addition of its tenth article, 
which admits the sacramental doctrine of the Calvinists. 
The conference seemed pretty unanimous in approving 
of the confessional basis, and the writer’s impression 
was, that sooner or later it will be accepted by the 
German Churches as the basis of their unity. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hoffman, neither the king nor the Church- 
executive would take the initiative in the question. 
The Church itself must first deliberate. The provincial 
synods must first express their views, then the higher 
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consistories might elaborate the project, and if accepted 
by the king, it would become the law of the Church. 
There was also an interesting conversation on the 
subject of pastoral and pulpit work. The mind of the 
conference was evidently in favour of systematic paro- 
chial visitation. This is of great importance in Ger- 
many, where the people have in so large numbers 
abandoned church-going habits. The lost sheep must 
be sought out if they are to be reclaimed to the Chris- 
tian fold. ‘‘Dr. Hoffman brought out another excel- 
lent thought. He gave an account of a visit to the 
church of a pastor whose spiritual influence on his 
flock had been of the most marked character. The 
sermon, he said, was marked by no exegetical ability, 
but yet it had a peculiar power. The secret was, that 
it was an answer to all the questions of casuistry 
and spiritual difficulty which he had heard during 
the previous week. These he had carefully noted 
down, and he gave them his most deliberate reply 
in his sabbath service.” The conference suggested 
that a united demonstration might be made by the 
Prussian Church on the 8th of December, 1869, 
in reply to the papal allocution lately addressed to 
Protestants. This demonstration might even be on a 
wider scale. A simultaneous testimony by the whole 
of the really Protestant churches of the world in 
favour of the essential truths of the Gospel, published 
to the world, and arresting attention simultaneously 
with the great gathering at Rome, would not only be 
a great means of attesting, the real unity of Pro- 
testantism, in spite of all that is usually asserted to 
the contrary by the advocates of Popery, but might 
become a real means of grace, a remarkable and 


blessed way of spreading the knowledge of the Gospel 
in regions of darkness and the shadow of death. 

The reference to Roman unity leads us to remark 
that facts are constantly occurring to show that even 
within the Roman community two manner of people, 
or principles, are ever contending—the spirit of liberal- 


ism and the spirit of submission. Those who are 
animated by the desire to advance in the free paths of 
intellectual, industrial, and political progress, disdain 
the fetters which Roman influence is perpetually 
forging for them; and on the other hand, those who 
deem spiritual submission the first duty of man, are 
terrified at the spirit of liberalism which is so eager to 
burst all ecclesiastical fetters. Hungary furnishes an 
illustration. A Hungarian bishop has published a pas- 
toral, in which he lays it down that the ecclesiastical 
law remains in full force, in spite of the new marriage 
law; that a civil marriage is invalid in the eyes of the 
Church; that the concordat is still in force; that the 
relation of the Church to the schools is still unaltered ; 
that ‘the situation” of the Emperor is dreadful. 
Another bishop has been fixed five thousand florins for 
refusing to deliver up the records of the ecclesiastical 
marriage court. At Torplitz,a marriage took place, 
the bridegroom being a Protestant, and the bride a 
Catholic. The priest refused to marry without the 
customary promises as to the bringing up of the 
children, which were refused. The civil marriage was 
thereupon celebrated by the governor of the district, 
in full uniform. An enormous crowd was assembled, 
and at the close tumultuous cheering was given for the 
Wmperor for freeing them from the ecclesiastical yoke. 








Tn Florence, a singular method has been taken for 
propagating sentiments favourable to liberty and 
Protestantism. A play founded on the domestic life of 
Milton has been produced. The sentiments on a freg 
press, the ends and aims of all good government, on 
the real worth and dignity of letters, on domestig 
purity, on filial love, were carefully reproduced from 
Milton’s writings, and whole passages from ‘“ Para. 
dise Lost”? were dexterously inwoven into the play. 
The poet hurls his denunciations against the super- 
stition and tyranny of the Church and court of Rome; 
and is free in his censures of kings, past, present, 
and future. It is interesting that this has been 
done under the eyes and the approval of King Victor 
Emanuel, the lineal descendant of that Duke of 
Savoy to whom Milton, as Latin Secretary of Crom- 
well, addressed the indignant remonstrance against 
the slaughter of the Vaudois, commemorated in the 
immortal sonnet, ‘‘ Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints.” 

The disastrous effects of the great earthquake in 
South America are coming to be known in more 
minute detail. As we hear more of them, we learn of | 
the losses that have occurred to missions and mis- 
sionary stations within the sphere of the calamity, 
The South American Missionary Magazine remarks-* 
that the portion of their mission-field marked Peru may 
well attract attention. Mr. Sloan, shortly before the 
earthquake, had written an account of the progress 
that had been made at Tacna and Arica—in the one 
of which places they had got a chapel holding eighty ] 
persons—in the other, forty. ‘‘It is the day of small 
things,” he said, ‘‘ but if the dew of heaven descend 
upon the seed sown, it may ultimately be like a field 
which the Lord hath blessed.” Almost immediately 
after came the change. ‘‘ Now,” says the Magazine, 
‘everything is gone—our chapel, books, and robes, 
all swept into the sea.” The Wateree, in which vessel 
divine service had been held, and! the Lord’s Supper 
administered, is a wreck, and though Mr. Sloan in his 
own hired house at Tacna, had received gladly ali that 
came in unto him, yet as he was writing his last letter, 
shocks of earthquake were repeated and violent, and 
he and his family had been seven nights lying on the 
floor without undressing. Mr. Sloan remarks on the 
terrible moral impression of an earthquake, how it 
makes the heart grow sick of the vanities of time, 
shows man his nothingness, and solemnizes the mind 
under the sense of the presence of God. The strange 
tidal wave that has been showing its presence both in 
South America, New Zealand, and elsewhere, is @ 
remarkable phenomenon, both in a physical and a 
moral point of view. In a physical sense, it may 
explain some strange geological facts, as the late Dr. 
Fleming used to maintain; in a moral sense it indi- 
cates the tremendous agencies of destruction with 
which the great Creator may find cause one day to 
deal with the scoffers who ask, ‘‘ Where is the promise 
of his coming? for since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the foundation of 
the world.” Such phenomena instruct us not to calcu- 
late too surely on the uniformity of nature, and to re- 
member how easily God can move out of his ordinary 
course, and by unexpected agencies punish tho in- 
habitants of the earth for their iniquity. 
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JAMES SPENCE & CO., 
76, 77, and 78, 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


ARE 


NOW SELLING, WITHOUT RESERVE, 


THE 


ENTIRE STOOK 


OF 


SILKS, LINENS, &c., 


OF 


JOHN HARVEY & SON, 


Or Lupeate Hir1t.—Estanuisnep over 100 Years. 


HONOURABLE MENTION, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867 


GcOTTISH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Offivre—8, Moor- 
gate Street, E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpoo) 
QOffice—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—Commercial Buildings. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
slong with exemption from liability of partnership, Moderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions fur Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 
claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 
than most other offices. 





Ex sMPL‘s OF ANNCAL Premium For Assurance oF £100 at DeaTs. 
Age 20. Age sv. | Age 40. Age 50. 





With Profits. 
Without do.. 


FIRE UEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effected 
without cost or trouble to the Assured. : 

» Tuc Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Propert,. 

Claims met with promptitude and fairness. All proper advantages a.e 


given to the Assured. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 


£1 19 8 £2 9 1 £3 411 £412 2 
1 12 6 335 216 1 4111 




















BATHVILLE 


PATENT 


EAR AEE Oxrxk:. 
PERFECT SAFETY GUARANTEED. 


SOLE AGENTS— 


W. & H. POTTS, 132, WEST NILE STREET, GLASGOW; 


PORT HOPETOWN STORES, EDINBURGH. 














4 his prepare 


Thick and Strong. 


It. stops the Hair from 
falling off, 


0 


Sales om 


bined, 


jon never fails to restore Gr 
NI a its Original Color and Beauty 
\\\ Lt causes the Hair to grow| It cures & prevents Baldness. //7 


It isa perfect Hair Restorer [\} 
and Hair Dressing com- \\¥ 


The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN’S 


TEA 
is Fight Pence Cheaper. 
3/4, Reduced to 2/8 
3/8, Reduced to 3/0 
4/0, Reduced to 3/4 
4/4, Reduced to 3/8 


Genuine Packets are signed 


Herriman dC: LONDON. 


Original Importers of the 
Pure Tea 


i) ACGENTS— 
Chemists, &c., 


advertised in local Papers 


Fade Hair 
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COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 


KEATING’S GOUGH LOZENGES. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 
August 23, 1868. 


Dear Sir,—Having tried your Cough Lozenges in Indie, | have much 
p'easure in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Inci,.ient Con- 
sumption, Asthma, and Bronchial Affections; so good a medicine ought 
to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the 
best results. W. B. G., 

Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. 
To Mr. Tuomas Keatina. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, tins, and bottles of various sizes, by 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


EXPOSITION, 1867. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 
8.id every- 


-£3040 plog 
«P00T IOJ yUaTTeoxXe 
A[Sutpeeoxg ,, : wodey ssome 
‘popivme [epey eztig Ayug 
‘398 ‘NOILIGIHXA NOANOT 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK | 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


“(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 


May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3. to £6. 5s. Od. to the 


Railay Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Emrowered ty Sveial Arte at Vorliament, 1344 & Is64, 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


‘‘A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.”’ 


SEE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM THE GLOBE OF MAY 14, 1868. 

“Various importers and manufacturers have attempted to attain a reputation for their prepared Cocoas, but we doubt 
whether any thorough success had been achieved until Messrs. Taylor Brothers discovered the extraordinary qualities of 
‘Maravilla’ Cocoa. Adapting their perfect system of preparation to thia finest of a'l species of the Theobroma, they have 
produced an article which supersedes every other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and @ rare con- 
centration of the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 
Sold in Packets only, by all Grocers, } lb., 3 Ib., and 1 Jb. 














HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR INFANTS AND 
INVALIDS. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT&MAYS. 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 


PATE LICHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
CORN FLOUR. | Sold. Everywhere... | 


“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— 
LANCET. 
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